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A PILOT IN A TROUBLED SEA. 

Pbudence, or no prudence, Vincenzo wrote what was a 
hjmin of thanks to Miss Eose, in which he awarded her 
the pahn over Arachne — an expression which greatly 
ptizded the girl, who had never been taught mythology, 
and her father, who had forgotten it, and had to look 
in his cyclopaedia for an elucidation. Of himself and 
his prospects, Vincenzo said as little as he decently 
could — ^that he was well and happy, as happy as he 
could be, separated from his kind benefactor and young 
mistress, and that he hoped to give them both some 
satisfaction before long. This letter he discreetly 
inclosed in one to the Signer Awocato, as he had 
done on the occasion of his enlisting for the war. In 
that to his godfather, among other topics, he touched 
for the first time upon the subject of his wardrobe. 
f VOL. n. B 



2 VINCENZO. 

This was of the simplest: consisting, in fact, of the 
black suit made at Ibella, and which, whether as to cut 
or material, was not much to boast of; of three shirts, 
and a couple or so of white handkerchiefs, hitherto only 
used when he went to pay his yearly visit to the palace 
for St. Urban's fiUy and which, for the reasons we 
know, had remained there. Now, the arrival of the 
beautiful linen shirts had made him feel the desirable- 
ness of some articles of outward apparel more in unison 
with Miss Eose's gift; in other words, the fine shirts 
. had been the occasion of developing for the first time 
in our young hero that wish so natural to his age, of 
looking his best. Moved, then, by this desire, Yincenzo 
submitted for his godfather's approval a veiy modest 
list of the clothes he should like to have, putting for- 
•^rard in favour of his request that one of the benefits 
resulting from the possession of these other garments 
would be to &paa:e the black suit, and thus keep it in 
good condition for the examination. 

Nor was it to the first tailor that came in his way 
that Vincenzo, on receiving the Signer Awocato's per- 
mission, gave his orders, but to one recommended by 
his fellow-boarder, the notary's derk, whose black 
surtout, with velvet collar, had greatly captivated his 
fancy. And, when the happy moment at last arrived 
to put on this new town-made attire, it was not without 
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a decided feeling of self-complacency that Yinceuzo saw 
his renorated self in the looking-glass, and enjoyed in 
anticipation Miss Sose's surprise at the metamorphosis 
in his appearance. At any rate, this little and veiy 
excusable fit of vanity did not slacken his ardour for 
study, nor at all interfere with his habits of retirement. 
It was in Miss Sose's eyes alone that Yincenzo wished 
to appear to advantage ; for what the rest of the world 
might think of his person, he did not care a straw. 
Lucky that it was so ; for never had Yincenzo needed 
the free and ^itire dic^osal of all his energies and time 
so much as at this moment The opening of the uni- 
iremty had, in fact doubled his task. Let us explain 
Iktw. For the accommodation of those students who 
had volunteered for the war, and who had, in conse- 
quence, been debarred from preparing for their exa- 
minations — and there were a good many in this 
predicament-**a special provision of the Minister of 
Instruction not only prolonged to the end of the year 
the legal term for their going up for examination, but 
also empowered them to follow at the same time the 
lectures of the class above them, so that, if successful in 
passing, they should have lost no time by their patriot- 
ism. The benefit of this privilege was now, thanks 
to Signer Onofrio, extended to Yincenzo, who thus had 
to read for his degree^ and also to attend the lectures 

b2 



4 VIXCEXZO. 

incumbent on students of the fiist year of law. Hard 
work as ever was ; and it was only an inflexible will 
that could have earned him victoriously through it, 
especially if we take into account the heated and noisy 
medium amid which it had to be accomplished. 

Political passions ran high eveiywhere at this epoch, 
and nowhere so high as among the young bachelors of 
the tmiversity. The party of action, secretly fiEivoured 
by the king, was evidently in the ascendant : the cry 
for a ''Gioberti Cabinet" grew louder and louder from 
the youths of the capital The students, believing v^ar 
to be imminent, were already organizing themselves 
militarily ; and many and tempting were the solicita- 
tions to which Vincenzo had to turn a deaf ear, and 
great the force of resistance he had to exert But 
Signor Onofrio's earnest counsels on the one side, and, 
on the other, the lad's own desire not to disappoint his 
godfather's expectations, or show himseK unworthy of 
that godfather^s kindness, kept him steady in the path 
traced out for him. 

Vincenzo's examination was fixed for a day in the 
beginning of December, and he and Signor OnoMo, 
about four in the afternoon of the day previous, were 
sauntering arm in arm down the Via San Francesco di 
Paola, towards the Via Po, in which the university is 
situated ; when, as they neared the Hotel Feder, where 
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6io"berti had apartments, they descried a great multi- 
tude coming towards them, headed by men carrying 
tricolour flags, and shouting, " Long live Gioberti ! " 

"Here is a demonstration bent on destroying the 
prestige of one of the finest names that Italy can boast," 
exclaimed Signer Onofido, drawing up close to the wall 
to let the procession pass. 

"How so, when they are precisely acclaiming that 
name ? " asked Vincenzo. 

"The louder the acclamations of it now,". replied 
Onofiio, " the greater will be the disappointment when 
its owner is seen at work. Earely do minds addicted 
to lofty philosophical speculations possess that practical 
insight into men and things which makes the efficient 
statesman." 

Signer Onofiio was too entirely of the practical school 
himseK not to underrate Gioberti, on account of his 
Utopia of an Italy renovated through and by the Pope. 

A tall long-bearded man, with one of the finest and 
most melancholy faces imaginable, led the advancing 
colimm, tossing high the banner in his hand, and 
shouting with all his might. Signer Onofrio, by dint 
of fiantic gesticulations and loud calls, succeeded at 
length in attracting the flag-bearer's attention, who, on 
recognising Signer Onofrio, forced his way to him. 

" Et tu guoque, BnUe," said Signer Onofrio to him ; 
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" as if thou didst not know the man thou art shouting 
for!" 

" I know him and shout for him," was the handsome 
strangers reply. " We want a name, and he has one. 
Diplomacy has left us no choice between an act qf 
madness or an act of cowardice, and I, for my part, 
prefer the first ; " and so saying he roared again, " Viva 
Gioberti!" 

"There's truth in what he states,** sighed Signor 
Onofrio.- "England and France, the mediating powers 
between us and Austria, with more of resemblance to 
the gods of Olympus than to Cato, side with the 
conquering cause, tmd abandon us to the tender mercies 
of our foea** 

The street was now entirely blocked up by the 
demonstration, and the cries for Gioberti waxed louder 
and louder. Gioberti at last showed himself in the 
balcony of the hotel, and addressed the crowd. The 
thin thread of voice in which he did so was in striking 
contrast to the orator's tall large person and powerful 
blond head. His eloquence, fluent, classic in form, 
wanted strength and nerve. 

" Verhat verba, prcetereaque nihil/' was Signor Onofrio's 
definition of it Such as it was, however, it had an 
immense success with his audience, who cheered him 
heartily, and afterwards dispersed peacefully at his 
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bidding. This demonstmtion gave the death-blow to 
the existing Cabinet Gioberti was summoned on the 
morrow by the king, and had the mission of foiming 
a new ministry confided to him. 

''What are you going to do now? " inquired Signor 
OnoMo of Yincemso that same evening. 

*' To work till break of day,** answered the student 
" No, no ; that will never do," declared Signor Ono- 
fno. " Ton have read far into the night for more than 
a week, and now you are worn out A few hours' more 
work at this moment will add nothing to. your know- 
le^, but rather prevent your being clear-headed to* 
morrow. You require some amusement strong enough 
to keep you from thinking of your examination. Have 
you ever been to the theatre ? " 
« Never." 

" Then it's the very thing for you. We'll go." 
They went to the Sutera Theatre, under the porticoes 
of Via Po, where, for the sum of fourpenoe, they secured 
comfortable places in the pit, and three hours and a 
half of music hy one of the first masters, very tolerably 
executed. The opera was one of Paer's, the ^ Pianella 
perduta ncUa neve." A good opera buffia, for being 
loi^ out of fashion, does not become less amusing 
and effective. Yincenzo laughed to his heart's content, 
and forgot both university and impending examination. 
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This was exactly what Signor OnoMo had aimed at. 
Vincenzo slept like a top all night, and got np in a 
frame of body which made his mind equal to any 
ordeal. He passed most successfully, and he would not 
have exchanged his lot for that of the mightiest 
monarch when, at the end of the third day (the 
examination lasted three days), he could sit down to his 
desk and write : 

" I have passed, and with praise. I do not lose a 
moment in communicating this news, which will, I am 
sure, afford you, my dear godfather and Miss Rose and 
Bamaby, indeed, all my well-wishers, as much pleasure 
to hear as it gives me to teU. I must candidly acknow- 
ledge, however, that the happy result is far less owing 
to any merit of my own, than to the luckiest of chances • 
which turned all the questions just upon those subjects 
in which I was best prepared. Except, perhaps, mathe- 
matics, in which, thanks to Signor OnoMo, I felt quite 
at home, and afraid of no surprise. And, speaking of 
Signor Onofrio, I don't know if he has written to you 
as he said he would, as to the remuneration he was 
to receive for the lessons he gave me, * Should he not 
have done so, pray be so good as to take the matter 
in hand yoursel£ Signor OnoMo is far from rich, or, I 
ought perhaps to say, he is poor ; and if, as I surmise, 
he declines money, he might nevertheless accept of 
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some return in another slmpe. Excuse me, dear and 
honoured sir, for presuming, as it were, to intrude 
advice upon you, who know so much better what is 
right than I do ; I only mean to remind you of what 
may have slipped your memory, and thus I trust you 
will excuse the liberty. In all cases I beseech you to 
take it for granted that I have no greater desire than to 
please you. And now I will conclude, by wishing that 
all happiness may attend you and yours, and begging 
you to believe me always 

" Your dutiful and affectionate godson, 

"VmcENZO. 

"P.S. I think that the study of law suits me very- 
well; at least, I have come across none of the diffi- 
culties which made philosophy so irksome to me at the 
seminary. AU I read I understand pretty well." 

This letter brought a very kind one from the Signer 
Awocato, who gave, with no grudging spirit, the praise 
Vincenzo so well deserved for his success, and for the 
modesty with which he had met it. The Signer Awo- 
cato wrote back : " I have communicated your letter to 
Don Natale, the Marquis, and the intendente of Ibella ; 
I read it aloud to all my household assembled expressly 
for that purpose, and I am commissioned by one and all 
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to ofifer you their congratulations and affectionate re* 
membrances. So you see that the end and aim of your 
residence in Turin is now made public, and you are 
relieved from the bond of secresy which I extracted 
from you. I write by this same post to Signer OnoMo, 
to thank him for his great kindness to yotl, and to b^ 
him to let me know the amount of my debt to him for 
your lessona In case he should be unwilling to name 
the sum, I shall find means, nevertheless, in a round-^ 
about way, to give him no caujse to regret the timely 
assistance he afforded you.'' The few lines at the 
bottom of the page, in Miss Eose's rather clumsy round- 
hand, sent a glow of pleasure through the innermost 
fibres of Vincenzo's heart She wrote : " Bamaby sends 
you his love, and so do I ; papa is so happy at your 
success, and very proud also, and, indeed, so is every- 
body. It seems a great while since you went away. 
I am longing for the holidays, to see you again. I 
always remember you in my morning Mid evening 
prayers. Do as much for me, for I hope you do say 
your prayers ; don't you ? Your affectionate 

"EOSE." 

Yincenzo cut off Miss Hose's postscriptum, and 
treasured that scrap of paper — she had never written to 
him before — as he would have done the autograph of 
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some saint in heaven. The boy swam in a sea of bliss. 
He had the goodwill of all those for whose goodwill he 
cared, and the testimony of his own conscience, that he 
had done all in his power to deserve that goodwill. To 
finish with aU that has reference to Yincenzo's first 
examination, let us note that, a fortnight after, a cart 
from the country lefk at Signer Francesco's house, 
directed to Signer Onofxio, a hamper of game, a Par- 
mesan cheese, as big as an ordinary card-table, and two 
casks of wine, the lesser of the two full of ten years' old 
Nebbiola Such was the upshot of the negotiatiqa 
carried on lately by letter between the Signer Awocato 
and Signer OnoMo. 

Yinceniso's task, from the day of his having taken his 
degree, became comparatively light and easy, but the 
evenness of mind, indispensable to its steady continu-* 
ance, was sadly interfered with by the pressure of exter* 
nal circumstances. Political affairs were fast hastening 
to a crisis, and great was the excitement throughout the 
country. The Gioberti Cabinel^ now in power, had 
issued its programme, peaceful in form, bellicose in sub- 
stance. According to it, the Grovemment professed to 
be willing to treat of peace on honourable terms, but, 
rather than submit to such as were not so, it would 
resort to the dire arbitration of war. Now, the honour- 
able terms alluded to by the Piedmontese Cabinet were 
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those embodied in the Hmnmerleyer Memoiundum, and 
which Austria^ elated by her recent successes in Italy 
and elsewhere, was no longer disposed to grant. Austria 
was eager for war ; but too wily to take upon herself, in 
the face of the mediating powers, the odium and respon- 
sibility of an aggression. She did her utmost, through a 
well-contrived system of temporization and provocation, 
to goad the'Piedmontese into madness, and in that suc- 
ceeded only too well Piedmont took the first step, 
attacked her enemy, and was defeated at Novara. 
Would she have better served the cause she advocated, 
by bowing to necessity and passing under the caudiruB 
fwrcoe ? A doubt may be permitted. A man may get a 
licking and have a fine to pay, and yet not be a loser 
after all, if he comes out of the contest with a good 
character for pluck. Why should what is true of a man 
not be so of a nation? 

The situation was supremely critical Conquered, 
divided against itself, thrown suddenly into the hands 
of a young and inexperienced chief, with the enemy 
encamped within its frontier, the second city of the 
kingdom in open insurrection. Piedmont seemed a 
doomed prey to anarchy or despotism. Now was the 
moment for all stout hearts and hands to join in a 
desperate effort, to keep the storm-tossed vessel from 
going to pieces on either of those rocks. To preserve 
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order without endangering liberty was the problem those 
stout hearts had to solve ; and, to their glory be it said, 
they did solve it. 

OnoMo was among those who worked the hardest 
to find this solution. He had constantly refused ofl&ce, 
when office was comparatively an affair of honour Mid 
emolument ; he accepted it now that it was the post of 
danger and of unregarded thanMess labour — ^the post 
dear to heroes, who disdain to be known as sucL There 
are men devoured by zeal for the public weal— men 
destined to die for its service. 

Onofrio's was not the foremost, but the most laborious 
and responsible, place in one of the Secretaryships of 
State. Unfortunately for Vincenzo, what the countjy 
gained by this, he lost It soon became a matter of 
physical impossibility for Signor Onofrio to continue a 
boarder in Signor Francesco's house. Not that the sim- 
plicity, nay, penury, of the establishment was, in his 
opinion, incompatible with his own new position. 
Though one of the principal functionaries of the Govern- 
ment, he was, to all intents and purposes, as simply and 
unostentatiously inclined, even as poor, as heretofore. 
But at Signer Francesco's there was an absolute want of 
space for the numerous visitors, whom it was part of 
Signor OnoMo's duties to receive in his official capacity. 
This it was that obliged him to shift his quarters to a 
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more capacious abode, to the intense grief of his fbnner 
pupil, and to the incredible distraction of Signer 
Francesco, who believed he had thus lost a golden op- 
portunity of pressing for, and obtaining, the redress and 
damages he had been so long entitled to from the 
Jesuits. 

The rest of that year continued tempestuous and preg- 
nant with anxieties. Tranquillity out of doors, thanks 
to the moderation of the Oovemment and to the com- 
mon sense of the governed, was never put in jeopardy, 
it is true ; but the minds of men remained heated and 
disturbed. The Chamber of Deputies, convened with 
the view of concluding with Austria a treaty of peace, 
become really indispensable, grew factious and unma- 
nageable. This led to a dissolution and to a new appeal 
to the several constituencies, accompanied by an expla- 
natory address from the throne to the electors. This 
last proceeding was accused of being unconstitutional, 
and so perhaps it was; not the less, however, did it 
save the country. The loyalty and the reason of the 
constituencies were not appealed to in vain, and the 
majority of the members returned felt the necessity of 
getting out of the Provisionary, and settling the vexed 
question of the Peace. 

Vincenzo, thanks to Signor Onofirio, who sent him 
tickets for the gallery of the Lower House, did not miss 
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one of the debates on this topic of vital interest His 
judgment fonned and ripened apace under the influence 
of the contemporary events developing themselves 
b^ore him, and also by contact with that superior mind 
which it had been his good fortune to come across. 
Though more rarely than before, he still had the incal- 
<5ulable benefit of intercourse with Signer Onofrio— still 
gathered knowledge from the stores of his rich experi- 
ence. Signer OnoMo's chief effort as regarded Yincenzo 
was to put him on his guard against indiscriminate 
enthusiasnu " Youth," would he say, " is too apt to 
be swayed by sound and colour. However high and 
generous a purpose in itseK, if not practically attainable, 
it cannot form the legitimate scope of a political man's 
aspirations and exertions. Of what avail descanting 
on the convenience of flying, from the moment we are 
sensible it is a power out of our reach? Of what avail 
revoking a political beau-ideal, in the face of the sad 
reality which surrounds and crushes us ? I say this in 
reference to *s high-flown speech against the con- 
clusion of peaca I agree with him, that it would be 
more agreeable to sign a peace at Vienna than at Milan, 
with Milan still in the gripe of Austria — pleasanter far 
to impose, than to accept of conditions, A wonderful 
discovery indeed! But do a few sensation phrases 
about Eome and Papirius, the Lombard League and the 
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Barbarians, change our position from the conquered into 
that of conquerors ? Do they do away with any of the 
dire necessities laid upon us ? They do not ; and yet you 
heard, perhaps joined in, the frantic applause from the 
gallery which followed those empty tirades. I remarked 
there were many students present ; the greater the pity. 
Leave to the unreflecting, the thoughtless, such vain 
demonstrations of feeling. Acknowledge and endure 
the inevitable. Endurance has its grandeur and its uses. 
It fosters the native energies of the soul, and tempers it 
for high deeds, just as a coating of winter snow warms 
and fertilises the ground." 
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CHAPTER IL 

SUNSHINE AND CLOUDS OF THE FIEST VACATION. 

At the expiration of the scholastic year, Vincenzo went 
to spend the vacation at the palace. This was the great 
reward he had looked forward to throughout the whole 
term, this was the Shibboleth he had whispered to him- 
self in all his dif&culties, this was the sign that had 
banished all his faintheartedness. And yet, golden as 
were the hues in which his imagination had revelled 
the reality even surpassed his day-dreams. 

On alighting from the diligence, at Ibella, he found 
the Signer Awocato, Eose, and Bp.rnaby waiting for 
him at the coach office, and received from each and all 
of them as cordial a greeting as son or brother could 
have desired. The Signor Intendente himself pre- 
sently joined them, and they all walked together to 
the Intendenza> where the Signor Awocato had left 
his carriage and horsa Vincenzo's progress through 
the streets was a positive triumph — strangers stopped 
and raised their hats, acquaintances shook hands 

VOL. n. c 
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eagerly, shopkeepers left their shops on gratulatory 
errands, or stared from their thresholds as if the bishop 
himself was passing. We need not explain that Vin- 
cenzo was known by sight to the immense majority of 
the Ibellians, and that the fame of his brilliant exami- 
nation had become a household topic in the little town. 
His modest demeanour and good looks also did much 
in his favour. No one had hitherto surmised he had 
in him the making of a very handsome young mau-^ 
not even Bose ; and no wonder ; a three-cornered hat 
and a cassock would have been an effectual disguise 
even for an Antinous, Now that he had grown three 
inches taller^ and that his well-proportioned figure was 
set off by a well-fitting coat — ^now that an abundant 
crop of dark brown hair, and a thick down on the upper 
lip, gave to the long delicate oval of his fece both 
colour and relief— Vincenzo no more resembled his 
former self of a year ago than the butterfly does the 
chrysalis from which it has burst forth. 

In one word, his success was complete. Was it as 
spontaneous and genuine as it was well deserved! 
Had the pomp and circumstance of his reception 
nothing to do with it ? Would it have been the same 
had Vincenzo, instead of parading the stilts in state, as 
we may say, walked along them with no other escort 
than the jporter carrying his trunk? We cannot 
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answer these questions ; but this we can say for cer« 
tain, that it was not haphazard which had directed the 
intendente's walk towards the office where the diligence 
stopped, but a wish to humour a whim of his Mend the 
Signor Awocata Kor was it blind god or goddess 
Chance that had enticed to their doors most of the shop* 
keepers of the Begent Street of Ibella> but most positive 
information received through Bamaby on that very 
morning, to the efTect that Signor Yincenzo was re- 
turning &om Turin loaded with honours, and would pass 
through that same Begent Street, on his way to the 
Intendenza, about noon, in company with the Signor 
Awocato, the Signorina Bosa, and the Signor Inten* 
dente. 

After all, it was an amiable weakness in the Signor 
Awocato to make a fiiss about a godson who had done 
80 much credit lately to his patronage, and to try and 
prepossess public opinion in the jrouth's favour, as the 
best way of answering the disparaging innuendos and 
fiEdse reports circulated by the black party, of Yincenzo's 
failure in Turin, and consequent open rupture between 
him and his godfather^ This black party was no 
longer the bugbear it once was to the Signor Awocato ; 
the year had been so fruitful in gloomy anticipations, in 
predictions of catastrophes, belied by the events, that 
the fidgety gentleman had ended by taking heariv and 
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had nearly persuaded himself that old times would 
return no more. 

We pass over the hearty welcome given to the stu- 
dent by his acquaintances of Eumelli, old Don NataJe 
at their head, and also that he received fix)m the house- 
hold of the palace. The very field labourers of the 
estate flocked to shake hands with him, merrily re- 
minding him of those few days when he had made one 
of their number. A little dinner party at the palace, 
which took place on the morrow, a Sunday, put the 
climax to the cordial demonstrations of affection of 
which Vincenzo was the object. Friendly Don Natale, 
who was of course one of the guests, inspired, as usual, 
by what he called old people's milk, viz. long-bot- 
tled Barbera and Nebbiolo (two famous Piedmontese 
growths), made a fdlow speech to his famous one of 
seven years ago, that, as this, addressed to the same 
hero, mutatis mutandis. Don Natale hailed Vincenzo 
now as a future luminary of the bar, just as formerly 
he had prophesied he woidd become a shining light to 
the Church. 

life glided on smoothly and happily for Vincenzo. 
The Signer Awocato treated him in every way as one 
of the family, with, perhaps, a new shade of respect. 
As for Eose, she had from the first moment resumed all 
her former intimacy and childlike intercourse with her 
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old playmate ; only at her father's suggestion she ceased 
to speak to him in the familiar colloquial form of the 
«econd person of the singular^ and adopted that of the 
second person of the pluraL This substitution of the 
comparatively formal you for the intimate thou was a 
little sorrow to Vincenzo, who, though an innovator in 
politics, was a staunch. Conservative in all that per- 
tained to sentiment. However, he was too reasonable 
not to feel the propriety of the change ; and then it 
was not Eose's own doing, but her father's — a reflection 
which took away much of the smart of the sting. 
Moreover, this loss was more than compensated for by 
a gain in another direction. 

Vincenzo had not been without his apprehensions as 
to a repetition of the young lady's complaints and 
regrets about the profession he had renounced. Now, 
never once during their nearly endless colloquies did 
she so much as hint at the tmpalatable topics. We say 
endless coUoqiiies, because with the deduction of twoi 
or at most three, hours, devoted daily by Vincenzo to 
his books and writing, he and Eose, whether in the 
house or out of it, were constantly together and gene- 
rally alone. But, though this was all very pleasant, 
Vincenzo coidd not help noticing and taking umbrage, 
even from the beginning of his visit, at a novelty he 
discovered in the habits of life at the palaca 
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The Marqiiis and the Signer Awecato drew better 
together; they visited each other frequently, and sought 
each othei^s society abroad. Tiiis improvement in the 
relations of the representatives of two opposite princi- 
ples, besides foreboding ill for the political consistenoy 
of the Signor Awocato, had the additional fault in 
Vincenzo's eyes of marking a decisive step towards the 
realization of a contingency, of which, for some time 
past, he could never think without his blood tingling ; 
that is, of a marriage between young Federico and Eose. 
Vincenzo had long decided in petto that Eose ought not 
to be Federico's wife, without, however, even in thought 
laying claim to the prize himself. This improved 
neighbourly feeling between the two fathers had begun 
with the accession of the Gioberti Cabinet, and had 
been cemented by the declaration of war to Austria^ 
which followed within three months afterwards. The 
Conservative-Liberal had felt as keenly as the Absolu- 
tist Marquis the foolhardiness and the dangers of such 
a step, and a common cry of indignation and alarm had 
expressed their common feeling : "We are at the mercy 
of a pack of maniacs — this is not governing, it is rather 
a mad steeplechase ; the king is imposed upon, the 
ministers ought to be impeached." 

They were so full of terror of democracy, or dema- 
gogy, as they preferred to call it, so preoccupied with 
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the expediency of making head against the new foe> 
that, for a time, tiiey lost sight of the distinctive shades 
of their respective creeds. Nor were these shades deep 
or numerous. In fact, setting aside an elective House 
oi Commons (a senate named by the Crown he went so 
far as to adopt) ; setting asid^ then, an elective House 
of Commons, to which the Marquis altogether objected, 
as essentially and necessarily a democratic institution, 
bis political programme differed little or nothing from 
the one advocated at that period by his plebeian neigh- 
bour and Mend, the Signer Awocato, and which was as 
follows : — ** The statuto amended in a conservative 
sense ; the royal prerogative reinforced ; a government 
strong enou^ to be independent of factions ; a national, 
that is to say, a purely Fiedmontese policy, with no 
taint in it of Italianism, knight-errantry, or unitary 
Utopias; above all, respect to religion and to its 
ministers." 

This last danse had been mooted and carried )/y I><m 
Natale, whose liberalism had been singulariy e^x;l/;^l l>y 
the chill air blowing from Borne; Had not tli^ Pop<; 
said, in his fomous Encyclic of the dih DecemW, lH4b, 
that the Bevolntion was in^ired by Satan birrM^lf, an/I 
tiiat it had tot its object the utter destnicti/>n i/t th/? 
edifice of Cfanstianity and the reeonstnietion np^>ii its 
ruins of ihe mdsl aider of Paganism } 
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On the aforesaid broad basis, the wise heads of their 
generation in RumeUi were willing and ready to save 
the State. The Unwise — ^that is, the immense majority 
of those who cared but indiiBferently for the welfare of 
thB kingdom, and a great deal for their own pockets — 
had a far more simple plan : " Enough of novelties ; 
let those govern who coidd ; but no new taxes, no loans, 
no additional burdens." Advice more easy to give than 
to act upon. How pay the bill of costs for the war, 
and an indemnity of sixty millions of francs to Austria, 
without adding further imposts ? 

To swim against this current of tenets, formed ab 
irato and antagonistic to his own, without either 
Jiurting ticklish self-love (and thus running the risk 
of injuring the cause he wished to uphold) or of being 
false to the right, or what he believed to be such, 
needed the utmost circumspection on Vincenzo's part. 
He had all the modesty befitting his age and station. 
Earely, when in company, did he put forward his 
opinion in opposition to that of his superiors and 
elders, unless called upon to do so; which he often 
was by Don Natale, who delighted to hear the young 
student assert his own way of thinking fearlessly and 
unreservedly, yet with a tact, a measure, a discretion, 
and a good humour, which conciliated even his oppo- 
nents. More than once had the Signor Awocato 
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been heard to say on some of these occasions, with 
a chuckle, "Any one may see thou wast bom to be a 
barrister." 

"A veiy flattering compliment for the cause I 
plead, since barristers profess to accept of none but 
just and lawful ones," observed the young fellow, 
playfoUy. 

Anyhow, it was not on these desultory fencings over 
their dessert or coffee that Vincenzo reckoned for work- 
ing his godfather's re-conversion ; it was on the serious 
talk they had in the long Ute-dr-tite walks they took 
together now and then during the week, and regularly 
every Saturday afternoon, as on Saturdays Eose was 
too busy about the house-linen for amusement. It was 
then that Vincenzo brought all the weight and strin- 
gency of his yoimg logic to bear on the doubts and 
vacillations of his political adversary. The Signer 
Awocato liked argument for argument's sake, and was 
always the one to strike the first blow, which was 
always returned with interest. 

"Prudence, as much as you please, my dear sir," 
would Vincenzo say. " I will willingly join you and 
cry Prudence from the housetops, but no relinquish- 
ment of principles for alt that Principles are the 
moral centre of gravity for nations as well as indi- 
viduals, and they cannot be renounced, except under 
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the penalty of self-abdicatioa Have you ever abjured 
yours? No, to your honour be it remembered You 
have stood by them, and have lived to see their triumph. 
Purely Piedmontese politics mean neither more nor 
less than the abandoning of the principle of Italian 
nationality. Now, what is Hedmont without that? 
A little insignificant State, impotent alike for good or 
evil, and doomed to fall between two stools. Whereas 
Piedmont, the depositary of the national idea, the re- 
presentative and standard-bearer of a whole people — 
Piedmont, in course of time, becomes the iite de pofU 
of twenty-four millions of Italians ; and, circumstances 
aiding and abetting, can strike an effective blow for 
national unity.** 

"Dreams, dreams!" exclaimed the Signer Awocato. 
** Italian unity is a physical and moral impossibility, my 
dear boy. Europe will never allow us to coalesce 
into a body ; and, supposing that Europe willed it, or 
could not prevent it, our own internal divisions and 
jealousies woidd stand in the way. Fancy Florence or 
Milan acknowledging the supremacy of Turin — ^it is 
the height of absurdity." 

" But Florence and Milan would not object to acknow- 
ledge the supremacy of Eome,'* urged Vincenzo. ** No 
doubts when Eome is the capital of the kingdom of 
Italy; but when will that be? Eome is the Pope's, 
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the centre of catholicity. Try to get it, and see what 
will follow— religious war, schism, the world in flames, 
civilization at an end, universal chao&" 

But enough of a controversy, the only object of 
relating which is, to make the wide distance between 
the ways of thinking of the rising and sinking genera- 
tions of liberals stand out in high relief. Occasionally, 
Vincenzo succeeded in wringing some concessions from 
his godfether ; which, however, were too surely retracted 
on the very next day. The Signer Awocato was less 
accessible to the logic of arguments than to that of £acts. 
So that Vincenzo's toil resembled that of the Danaides, 
in so far, at least, as liberal principles were concerned — 
though not as respected himsel£ Not one of these 
skirmishes but increased the godfather*s estimate of his 
godson's talents and worth, and secured to the youth a 
sort of general influence. 

Political discussions did not at all interfere with 
Vincenzo's enjoyment of his holidays and the merry 
days of the vintage. A fortnight before our hero's 
return to Turin, young Del Palmetto arrived at the 
castle, with the intention of spending his three months' 
leave of absence there. The cavalry sub-lieutenant had 
seen no active service in the field in 1848, but had 
amply paid his debt to his countiy and to the race from 
which he sprung in the short campaign of 1849. His 
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name had figured, with honour, in the order of the day, 
given after the battle of Mortara, in which he had had 
two ho]^ses killed under him. 

The eighteen months that had passed over Federico*s 
head since we last saw him marching out of Ibella 
en route for Vigevano, had worked little change, 
if any, either in his outer or inner man ; though 
Vincenzo stoutly declared that he was wonderfully 
improved in looks and manners. But we know that 
Vincenzo could not be but a poor judge in this special 
casa 

Del Palmetto had the good taste to drop the familiar 
fhov, he had used all his life to the ex-seminarist, and 
treated him altogether on a footing of equality, a be- 
haviour which said more in favour of his good nature 
than of his enlarged judgment, since, at the same time, 
he made no secret of his less than moderate respect for 
the owners of "the gift of the gab," as he designated 
the body of advocates in general, or of his want of 
reverence for " their ladder of preferment," as he styled 
the statute. 

The young officer, as if it were a natural consequence 
of the better understanding between the Marqxds and 
the Signer Awocato, was. very constantly at the palace, 
and for ever loitering in the grounds in search of the 
Signorina Eosa, to whom he had always something new 
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to tell or to show. And this, to the great delight of the 
young girl, who liked being amused of all things ; not 
quite so much to the pleasure of Vincenzo, who 
suddenly found his former duettos turned into trios. 
As to Bamaby, he looked on in burning indignation, 
and was heard to ask himself over and over again, 
whether the " old Notomy," as he termed the Marquis, 
had perchance bought back the estate, that his son 
made it his home. Bamaby, as the reader easily 
guesses, had taken the reconciliation betw^een the two 
potent neighbours as a personal affront, and had again 
broken off all intercourse with his master. Bamaby 
was no leveller — ^no hater of the aristocracy — quite the 
contrary; being the good Piedmontese he was, and 
also a pupil of the late Signer Pietro, he was disposed 
to venerate all those bom in an exalted social 
station. It was this particular Marquis he detested 
— cordially detested — for the many slights he had 
heaped upon the family Bamaby worshipped; and, 
even had he not decided long ago that Vincenzo 
and no other should marry Miss Eose, he woidd 
rather have seen her dead and buried than Marchioness 
del Palmetto. 

Bamaby^ like Vincenzo, was not without his mis- 
giving that this growing intimacy between castle and 
palace might lead to the contemplation of a closer 
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alliauce, the realization of which the old ex-gardener 
wajs resolved to prevent, bnt the project of which would 
not the less add a new difficulty to those already in the 
way of his own private plan. 

Vincenzo had but little joy in this last part of his 
holidays^ and in spite of the guard of honour which 
accompanied him to Ibella, and of his godfather^s 
kindly injunction to take a singing master as soon 
as he was again settled in Turin, he went away 
with a very full heart — ^full not only of regret, but 
of jealousy. Vincenzo was indebted to Bamaby*s 
well-meant indiscretion for the discovery of his own 
feelings. 

In his wish to cheer and encourage his troubled 
young prot^^y the old blunderer had dropped in his ear 
this parting recommendation, " Thou needst not be 
jealous of Federico. She is no bread for his teeth, but 
for thine, if thou makest thyself a man.*' 

These words raised the veil which up to this moment 
had hidden from Vincenzo the nature of his own senti- 
tnents. The knowledge filled the youth with confusion 
and awa Yes, he was jealous ; yes, he loved Eose, not 
only as his kind young mistress and benefactress, but 
as the woman he would wish to make his own for ever. 
Vincenzo turned giddy as he measured the distance 
which separated the son of the peasant, the dependent 
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student^ from the rich and accomplished heiress ; and 
then said to himself, " K a strong love and a strong will 
can bridge over the gulph between us, I am the man 
to do so; if not, I shall still love, serve her, and 
watch over her from this side the chasm. So long as 
she is happy, I shall be happy also." 
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CHAPTEE III. 

SPOKES IN THE WHEEL. 

It cost Vincenzo no effort, quite the contrary, to resume 
the course of his town avocations. Study had become 
a real passion with him, and his was the satisfaction 
given to few, of gratifying his own inclination, and 
furthering, at the same time, the object of his now 
defined ambition. The lectures on law did not engross 
his whole time, a considerable portion of which he 
devoted to other and self-set tasks. Intercourse with 
fellow-students who had had the advantage of a more 
classical education, had made him aware from the first 
of sad deficiencies in his own. Little as he knew about 
the history and literature of ancient Greece and Eome, 
he knew stiU less about the history and literature of his 
own country. Not a line of Dante, Ariosto, or Alfieri 
had he ever read. Geography was to him a sealed 
book. He applied himself to fill up these gaps, and 
succeeded tolerably well in course of time. One of his 
first and most rapid acquisitions was the French Ian- 
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guage. The boarder who had come instead of Sighor 
OnoMo happened to be a Savoyard, who wanted to 
learn Italian ; an exchange of lessons was agreed upon 
between him and Vincenzo, which* aided by constant 
leading of French books by the latter, gave him, in an 
incredibly short time, a mastery over that language. 

Excepting a daily good walk into the country, and 
two singing lessons in the week, in obedience to his 
godfather's express wish and command, few were the 
rela:?Btions Vincenzo allowed himself from study— of an 
evening, the perusal of a newspaper at some caf^, a pit 
ticket at some cheap theatre, or going to hear a debate 
at the House of Deputies whenever there was one of 
any importance. This last was the treat he enjoyed 
most, and to which he did not grudge giving hour after 
hour, sensible as he was, from the amount of positive 
information and the enlargement of ideas he derived 
from such discussions, that he could have had no better 
employment for his time. Of the great benefit of the 
schooling he received there, Vincenzo had a striking 
proof that year. 

Among other bills brought before Parliament in 
1850, there was one for abolishing ecclesiastical juris- 
diction and other clerical immunities, and rendering the 
clergy amenable in civil matters to common law. Vin- 
cenzo's prima fade impression was rather hostile than 
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not to the measura He had lived too long among 
priests^ formed too high an estimate of the calling of a 
priest, not to resent personally, as it were, the curtail* 
ment of any of their prerogatives. But, when the sul> 
ject was debated in the House (and not a sitting did he 
miss), when he heard the matter sifted from beginning 
to end, the inconveniences and abuses of the exceptional 
jurisdiction pointed out, and the considerations of mo* 
^^ty, of justice, of dignity militating against it, vic- 
toriously enforced, then the scales fell fix>m his eyes, and 
his only wonder was how such an unnatural state of 
things could have so long outlived the times and the 
circumstances to which it owed its existence. 

The passing of this law consummated the divorce 
between Eome and Turin, between the clergy and the 
Government of Victor Emanuel. Eome protested ; the 
clergy raised the cry of persecution. One fact will give 
the measure of the bitter feelings of these latter. Shortly 
after, one of the ministers who had introduced the 
measure, Bossi di Santa Bosa, fell dangerously ill, and 
asked for the last sacraments. By order of the Arch- 
bishop of Turin, the request was refused. He must 
either write a recantation of all that he had said or 
done in support of the obnoxious law, or die without 
the consolations of the Church! The high-souled 
Christian chose this last alternative. Orderly Turin 
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"waxed frantic at the news. The youths of the xmi- 
versity were in a blaze in a twinkling, and for once 
Vincenzo forgot his books and his retirii^ habits to 
3nix in the irritated groups, and join in the cry for 
vengeance on the Torquemada of the day. There was 
no outbreak after all, thanks to the foresight and 
decision of the Government, which, while making a 
dis[^y of force sufficient to keep down violence, cut at 
the root of the evil by removing the originator of the 
scandal— that is, by sending the Most Eeverend Arch- 
bishop under a strong escort to the frontier. 

A public subscription was set on foot to de&ay the 
expense of the erection of a column (the Column Sic- 
cardi now being raised in Piazza Savoja) commemo^ 
rative of the passiog of that law, each individual offering 
being limited to a few pence, in order to give the sub- 
scription a popular character. The names of those 
parishes (comuni) which should subscribe were to be 
inscribed on the column. Vincenzo, as may be con- 
jectured, vowed to himself that it should be no fault of 
his if the name of Eumelli did not figuBe on the monu- 
ment. But Ms first hint at the subject during his next 
holidays brought upon him from the Signer Awocato a 
severe rebuff. What? subscribe to the Siccardi testi- 
monial I was Vincenzo mad ? not a soul in the parish 
but was against the law and the subscription. The fact 
d2 
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is, that Rumelli, now under the mayoralty of the 
Marquis, had passed over in a body to the opposition. 

Vincenzo strongly expressed his extreme surprise and 
mortification at his godfather's defection. What? a 
liberal of 1821, a man deeply versed in jurisprudence, 
B partisan of civil equality, to oppose a measure which 
consecrated that equality! The Signer Awocato bxt 
plained. He approved of the principle of the bill, but 
he contested the opportunity of its application. The 
moment was ill chosen, the public mind not sufficiently 
enlightened— everything that tended to diminish the 
prestige of the clergy was in reaKty a blow aimed at 
religion, and without the restraint of religion where 
would society go to ? " See the fine result of your law," 
pursued the old alarmist, warmirig up ; " protests from 
Eome, consciences troubled, a powerftd class arrayed in 
battle against the state, the capital on the brink of 
insurrection, a pastor violently torn from his flock — " 

"Say rather a woK in sheep's clothing," cried Vin- 
cenzo, exasperated; "are you going to stand up for 
that—" 

"I stand up for nobody," interrupted the Signor 
.Awocato, "least of all for intolerant fanatics. I was 
for toleration, for liberty of conscience and worship, sir, 
many years before you were bom, sir. I only say that 
the scandal which has taken place would not have 
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taken place, had the Government not given a pretext 
for it" 

The immediate cause of the elderly gentleman's col- 
lapse on this, as on other questions, must be sought in 
the removal from Ibella to a higher post of the inten- 
dente, whose energy had hitherto kept up the flagging 
courage of the master of the palaca The change was 
the more unfortunate, as the new intendente was a sort 
of neutral being, 'neither bird nor fish, seeming solely 
bent on conciliating all opinions — that is, humouring 
everybod/s bias ; and the bias of our friend, the ex- 
mayor of Eumelli, we know too well by this time. 

There can be no need, after this, to enter into any 
explanations of the sentiments of the present mayor, 
the Marquis, in reference to the law and the testimonial 
Siccardi, the originator, promoter, and supporter of the 
measure, he likened to Anus, to Julian the Apostate, 
and the proposed column to the Tower of BabeL Even 
mild-tempered, jolly Don Natale could at times speak 
in the bitter tones of hatred of the great abomination ; 
and on one or two occasions went so far out of his 
character as seriously to warn Vincenzo against can- 
vassing for the subscription, under penalty of incurring 
the censures of Eome. Vincenzo had abandoned all 
idea of canvassing or propaganda, in so far as Eumelli 
was concerned, the moment the prop and stay on which 
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he had relied — ^we mean his godfather — ^had failed him. 
That did not, however, deter him from defending the 
Government and their general policy whenever he 
heard them unjustly attacked; but even all the dis-^ 
cretion and amenity of manners which accompanied 
his pleading of their cause did not always save lum 
from the ill humour of the Signer Awocato, when Bose 
would interfere, and act as peacemaker. 

Yincenzo knew not what to make of Kose's studied 
neutrality when in company, or of her absolute reserve 
on the vexed point when alone with him ; on the other 
hand, he dared not provoke an explanation, for fear of 
drawing forth from one so devoted heart and soul to the 
clergy, some profession of faith lamentably at variance 
with his own« As it was, he felt fall of gratitude to 
her for her imwearied efforts at conciliation, and, when 
those failed, at reconciliation. One day, after a rather 
warm encounter between her father and Yincenzo at 
dinner, she said to the latter, '' Had you not better drop 
politics altogether, since papa and you cannot agree ? " 

"I wish I could," said Yincenzo; "but you know 
that the Signer Awocato likes an argument of all 
things, and if he be^ns how can I with propriety 
avoid answering?" 

"True," replied Kose. "Well, then, could you not 
humour his ideas a little ? " 
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*' If those ideas aie what I believe contrary to truth, 
how can I humour them short of downright insinoerity?" 
rejoined Yincenzo. 

She reflected a little; then said^ ^Are you sure of 
l)eing on the side of truth ? " 

*'I am sure/* replied Vincenzo, "that I am on the 
side of what I conscientiously believe to be the truth.'" 

Bose looked for an instant as if she were going to 
say something vehement, but she checked herself, and 
said, "Truth is God's alone; let us pray to Him for 
enlightenment" 

" Amen ! " agreed Vincenzo. 

To Don Natale was due all the credit of Bose's 
guarded behaviour. He had been for the last eight 
months — ^in feet, ever since Father Terenziano's death — 
Bose's confessor and spiritual director, and as such had 
used his influence with her in a truly Christian spirit 
Don Natale was not a zealot He might, in the heat of 
controversy, or imder the smart of a feincied injustice to 
his order, use strong language, and even storm when 
feirly roused ; but in the discharge of his sacred duties 
he was fer too conscientious, too deeply imbued with 
the TTn^TiTTift of the Gospel, not to discountenance any- 
liiing like intolerance and fenaticism, especially in a 
young girl with more zeal than judgment 

Vincenzo's only ally was Bamaby — an ally far more 
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compromising and dangerous than ten enemies. Nothing 
could satisfy him short of halters and gibbets. Arguing 
with his usual logic, Bamaby declared that, since common 
law was not good enough for the blacks, -there was 
nothing left but to put them out of the law. There 
was no hope of peace for the, state unless they adopted 
his panacea of the scaffold and the hangman ; and, as 
the Government did not show any intention of applying 
his remedy, they were a set of asses, and, as Vincenzo 
demurred to this conclusion, he was an ass himself 

Altogether, this vacation was rather a disappointment 
to Vincenzo ; and he saw the close of it arrive with far 
less regret than he had ever felt before on similar occa- 
sions. The next year ran its course quickly and smoothly 
in a quiet monotony. Not so the one foll6wing, the 
fourth he had spent in Turin. The year 1852 was 
inarked by two occurrences, both of them calculated 
rather to cloiid than brighten his prospects. The first 
was the death, after a short illness, of the Marquis. 
This very natural event, considering that the deceased 
was nearly eighty, and no great friend of the youth, did 
not affect him much. What did trouble him a good 
deal was the particular nature of certain speculations 
which sprung from the demise of the old noblemaru 
Vincenzo had to go by special invitation to attend his 
funeral ; and what should he find at Ibella, where the 
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Signer Awocato and Eose were now settled for the 
winter (it was in the month of Jannary) — what then 
should he find at Ibella, and at Eumelli, where the 
foneral took place, but a strong belief already established 
to the effect that with the old Marquis had disappeared 
the only obstacle to a matrimonial alliance between the 
two first families of Eumelli ? It is not difi&cult to guess 
hew agreeable to the feelings of the youthful lover must 
have been this public verdict, which awarded the great 
prize for which he was straining every nerve to his bom 
rival. 

By the bye, we must not forget to say that the journey 
between Turin and Ibella was by this time much easier 
and shorter than when Vincenzo had set out four years 
previously ; it was, in fact, reduced to a few hours by 
railroad. Piedmont had not been idle in the interim, 
and a network of iron lines was now spreading over the 
face of the whole country. 

, Now for the second imtoward circumstance, or rather 
complication of circumstances, which made this year an 
unlucky one to Vincenzo. We must premise that Signer 
Onofrio had been prevailed upon, a few months back, to 
accept a temporary mission to the island of Sardinia — 
a mission connected with the reorganization of the 
universities there. It was hoped by his friends, both 
in and out of power, that change of scene with move- 
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ment might prove beneficial to Ids health, sorelj tried 
of late hj hard sedentary work and assiduous attendance 
in Parliament. When Yincenzo, on his return from the 
funeral, went to inquire after Signer OnoMo, he found 
him just arrived, and far worse than when he had set 
out A few days more, and the deputy was down with 
fever. The distemper, which had been lurking so long 
in the system, broke forth with great intensity. Vin- 
cenzo offered his services, which were gratefully accepted. 
A Mend in need is a friend indeed. Signer Onofrio's 
Mends, and he had many, were most of them active 
politicians or men of business, who had everything to 
give save time. Yincenzo therefore found no competitor 
in his way ; and little by little established himself per- 
manently by the sick-bed, transporting thither his books 
and papers. But of reading or writing there was soon 
no question. Signer OnoMo's illness was long and 
dangerous ; and, Yincenzo having frequently to sit up 
all night, it followed as a matter of course that he must 
rest during the day, and consequently miss his lectures 
and forego his studies. 

The worst was yet to come. Scarcely had Signer 
OnoMo entered the stage of convalescence, when Yin- 
cenzo was seized by the same fever from which his late 
charge was just rallying. Thus the parts were reversed; 
and he who had been nursed had to nurse — a task 
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wluch, though still weak, the convalescent perfonned 
with all the care and zeal of one whose naturally kind 
feelings were further quickened by the too late acquired 
consciousness of being the cause of this trial to his 
young Mend. Signor OnoMo had never thought of 
asking his physician^ and reproached himself bitterly 
for the omission, whether his complaint was catching, 
and only learned that it was so to a high degree on 
Yincenzo's being taken ill of the same. Once aware of 
this, Signor OnoMo felt it incumbent upon him to 
inform the Signor Awocato without delay of his god- 
son's malady; which he represented, at the patient's 
most urgent entreaty, in the least alarming colours — 
laying much stress on the infectious character of the 
fever, and adding Yincenzo's earnest request that no 
one should stir on his account The youth was haunted 
by visions of the Signor Awocato and Eose coming to 
Turin^ catching the fever, and dying. 

The Signor Awocato's first impulse, to his honour be 
it said, on hearing of his godson's illness, was to go to 
him — an impulse which the perusal of the next para- 
graph, dwelling on the malignant nature of the fever, 
instantly put to flight Age and growing obesity had 
not added to his courage ; and, much as he liked his 
godson, he liked his own whole skin better. Still, to 
receive such tidings as he had received, and impart 
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them to others as he must infallibly do, and to do 
nothing, or have nothing done, seemed harsh and 
unnatural. Yet, how could he decently send anybody 
on an errand from which he himself drew back ? 

Bamaby extricated him from this dilemma. Bamaby 
with that fine discrimination and moderation of views 
which distinguished him, saw matter in the intelli-* 
gence for coming to three conclusions — the first, that 
Vincenzo was dying, if not dead ; the second, that his 
master wa^ a monster not to be already on the road; 
and , the third, that he himseK must be off to Turin. 
This last was the only one that he thought fit to com- 
municate to the Signor Padrone, and that in an indirect 
fonn, by inquiring if he had any message for Turin. 

"I don't advise you to go,'' said the Signor Awocato; 
"Vincenzo's illness has nothing alarming in it — and 
then it is catching, and — *" 

Too wroth to argue the point, Bamaby reiterated his 
question in a very peremptory tone : " Have you any 
message for Turin ? " 

"Besides," continued the Signor Padrone, "it is 
Vincenzo's express wish, and it ought to be attended 
to, that none of us should go to him.'* With a shrug 
of the shoulders expressive of infinite disgust, Bamaby 
withdrew. The master had to run after the servant to 
catch him before he reached the station (the family was 
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still at IbeUa), and, since he would go, give him direc- 
tions. These were in the kindest and most generous 
sense. Vincenzo was to have the advice of the best 
physicians, and every comfort that could be had for 
money ; Bamaby received carte hlanche in that respect. 
Vincenzo was to be told not to fret about the loss of a 
term ; he was to think of nothing but getting well 
again, and coming to the palace for change of air as 
soon as possible. The godfather felt a desire to make 
amends to the godson, and willingly paid in money that 
which he held back from giving in kind 

At dusk of the same day Bamaby fell, like an aero- 
lite, upon Signer Onofrio, who, it being carnival time, 
took him at first for one of the masqueraders. The 
new comer's antiquated accoutrement, incoherent lan- 
guage, and style of ugliness, so grotesque as to seem 
scarcely natural, made the mistake quite plausible. 
Bamaby asserted his identity by walking straight into 
the sick-room, much to the patient's amazement and 
alarm, lest the old man should catch the fever and 
carry it to Miss Eose. Indeed, Vincenzo was growing 
so evidently worse under the lash of this fear, that even 
opinionated Bamaby saw the expediency of delivering 
bis messages (he had one from Miss Eose also) and of 
withdrawing, after a parley with Signer Onofrio, to seek 
shelter elsewhere. His visit on the morrow met with 
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no better success than that of the previous evening. 
So, seeing that he could be of no service, but rather 
the contrary, and satisfied from personal observation^ 
and the physician's assurances, that Vincenzo was out 
of danger, Bamaby felt that the wisest thing for him to 
do was to return to Ibella — ^which he did, loaded with 
Yincenzo's best thanks and blessings for father and 
daughter, plus this sybilline message to be de- 
livered, particularly to the latter, " that he had put 
it on." 

What had he put on? Probably the contents of a 
little sealed packet that Bose had sent him by Bamaby, 
and which, on being opened, displayed to Vincenzo's 
view a very familiar object — a soapulary to be worn 
round the neck, and bearing impressed upon the silk of 
which it was made a flaming heart transpierced with 
arrows. Eose had written inside the paper in which 
this had been wrapped, " Infallible against all fevers ; 
pray, put it on." Vincenzo was touched by this child- 
like mark of interest ; and, much as some years of 
schooling in a large town had worn out his faith in the 
efiScacy of such spiritual remedies, he hung the scapu- 
lary round his neck, and wore it to its last shred. It 
was enough that it came from her to do him good. 
Sweet superstitions of love ! who would, even if he 
could, do away with any of them ? 
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Yincenzo's complaint, after a time, assumed an inter- 
mittent character ; it left him long intervals of tran- 
qniliiy, but, when least expected, reappeared. After he 
had shaken it off for good and all, he was too exhausted 
and worn out to think of resuming lectures and study 
for a long tima Towards the middle of April, Signer 
OnoMo accompanied him to Ibellaj and there con- 
signed him to the Signer Awocato, who took him 
to the palace. His fiiend's illness and his own en- 
tailed upon Vincenzo the loss of a whole scholastic 
year. 

Unusually long and happy were these holidays to 
the convalescent : father and daughter vied with each 
other who should spoil him most And, though the 
reigning Marquis called daily at the palace, and the 
new intendente came thither once or twice a week, and 
other young men from IbeUa appeared on Sundays, and 
each and all looked sweet indeed upon the blooming 
heiress, Vincenzo had no pretext for jealousy. All 
Rose's little preferences were for him; his was the 
company that Eose liked best, his the only arm she 
would accept or seek ; Vincenzo alone was admitted to 
the privilege of sharing the fatigues and joys of the 
rearing of her silkworms. What did this mean ? "Was 
her sisterly attachment changing into womanly love? 
Not yet. Eose at eighteen, with the form of a woman 
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had all the unconsciousness of a child. She liked 
Vincenzo more, but not differently— she liked him for 
all the good she had done him — in truth, for saving his 
life, as she confidently believed she had, by sending him 
the blessed scapulary of the Holy Heart. 
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CHAPTEE IV. 

BANISHED FBOM EDEN. 

An obvious effect of the kindness which had been 
interchanged between Signer Onofrio and Vincenzo 
during their respective iUnesses, was a fresh growth 
of friendship and intimacy, which made each more 
desirous of the company of the other — a desire, how- 
ever, not so easily realized, considering the uninter- 
mitting occupations of both, which left them but little 
leisure for visits. Onofrio had more than once urged 
Vincenzo, since the latter^s return to Turin, to come 
jand live with him; a very tempting proposal to the 
student, which he had, however, bravely withstood, out 
of good will, or, we might say, compassion, to Signoi: 
Prancesco and Co. whose circumstances were just then 
at the lowest ebbt 

But, when Signer Francesco's establishment went to 
the dogs — ^which it did in the beginning of that year 
1853, owing, of course, to the unjust denial of the 
indemnity he was entitled to from the Jesuits — ^well, 
when the concern was finally given up, Vincenzo 
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willingly accepted of his Mend's hospitality, and went 
to live with him on the same pecuniaiy terms on 
which he had lived at the boarding-house. Signor 
Onofrio's apartment consisted of four clean and aiiy 
rooms on the fourth storey, having a fine prospect of 
the Po and the smiling hills that look over the river 
from the soutL The elderly gentleman allowed him- 
self the luxury of an old female servant, who cooked, 
and arranged the rooms, spending the rest of her time 
in sorting and combining numbers for the lottery. 

Vincenzo had not been quite two months with Signor 
Onofrio, when he received a letter which set his head 
working like a windmill It was from the Signor 
Awocato, and said briefly : — 

''If not absolutely impossible, pray start on the 

receipt of thi% and come to me. I have something 

particular to say ; I require advice and help. I shall 

not detain thee longer than four-and-twenty hours. If 

you leave Turin immediately on getting my letter, 

you will arrive at Ibella by the five o'clock train, p.m. 

Giuseppe shall be waiting at the station with the 

chaise. 

« Thy affectionate Godfather. 

"P.S.-NooneisilL" 

Vincenzo left word for Signor Onofrio where he had 
gone, and put himself immediately en route. It was 
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the first time lie was thus summoned from his studies. 
The business which called for this innovation must be 
important and pressing indeed. "What could it be? 
A proposal of marriage for Miss Bose &om Del Pal- 
metto? But if so, even admitting that his advice was 
wished for, which was going almost beyond the limits 
of probability, what help could he be expected to give, 
what help could he give in such a mattiBr? No, it 
<X)uld not be that Some difference with the Marquis 
perhaps? Most imlikely. Del Palmetto was far too 
solicitous to please father and daughter to admit of 
that conjecture. Some quarrel with Bamaby ? ah, that 
must be it With that absurd head of his^ no telling 
what scrape the old man might have floimdered into 
himself^ dragging his master after him — ^and to get out 
of this scrape something had to be done or undone, 
towards the doing or undoing of which Yincenzo's 
assistance was in some manner needed — ^probably by 
using his influence with the obstinate old fellow to do 
or undo. But no; neither could that ba Bose's 
ascendancy ov^ Bamaby was fax more potent than 
that of Yincenzo ; and what was the use of sending 
for him when she was on the spot ? 

The revolving of these and other hypotheses, no 
sooner accepted than rejected, served at least to begaile 
the way. Giuseppe was at the station with the 
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chaise, and drove ofif at a smart pace. Vincenzo was 
too discreet to ask the driver any questions beyond the 
usual ones as to the health of the family, and Giuseppe 
was too prudent and little talkative by his nature to 
volunteer any information or guesses of his own, sup- 
posing he had any, on private matters. The day was 
on the wane when Vincenzo alighted at the gate of the 
palace. There was some one crouching on the terrace 
wall opposite. Taking it for granted that it was Bar- 
naby, Yincenzo was going to call to him, though imable 
to identify him at that distance, when he heard his own 
name pronounced from above. **Is that you, Vincenzo?" 
The young man rushed up stairs like lightning, and 
met his godfather on the landing. 

"How do you do?" said the Signor Awocato, as 
Vincenzo kissed his hand, as he had been used to do 
from childhood ; *' very kind of you to set off directly; 
I knew you would ; come in, my boy," and he led the 
way to his sanctvm sanctorum^ his musical retreat 
" We shall be more private here ; sit down — not there, 
take the easy chair ; you must be tired — ^No ? so much 
the better. I wish I could say as much for myself; 
and yet I have scarcely set foot out of doors these two 
days ; walking up stairs puts me so much out of breath. 
I am breaking, my boy, I am." 

This assumption was not new in the Signor Awo- 
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tato's mouth, any more than Vincenzo's mode of meeting 
it with a sonorous laugh of incredulity. 

''K all breaking constitutions were like yours, physi- 
cians and apothecaries woidd have to seek a new trade. 
Come, come, my dear sir, you feel a little nervous 
and weak ; who does not occasionally ? If I am not 
mistaken, you have had of late some cause of 
imeasinesa" 

" You may say so,** cried the elderly gentleman, with 
an emphatic burst of self-commiseration, '^and from 
the very quarter upon which I had relied for support 
and consolation. But I am very selfish ; — ^you must 
be hungry, I am sura" 

Vincenzo protested he was not. 

" Have a crust of bread and a glass of wine in the 
meantime till supper is ready." 

Vincenzo again protested he was not hungry, and 
preferred waiting for supper. He was on thorns to 
know what had gone wrong at the palace. 

" Well, then^" resumed the Signer Awocato, " I may 
as well tell you the doleful story at once. Here it is 
in two words ;" and, dropping his bulky form at ease 
into the capacious arm-chair, he went on in a more 
business-like tone, "You know, as indeed everybody 
knows — lippis et tonsoribus — ^that for some time past, 
especially ever since his father's death, young Pel 
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Palmetto has been paying — ^how shall I say ? — a good 
deal of attention to my daughter." (Vincenzo's heart 
started off at fall gallop.) "Nor has it, I dare say 
escaped yonr penetration, that for the last year I have 
rather encouraged than not, the yonng man's suit. Yes, 
the match met all my views and wishes. Federico has 
all the qualities for inaldng a good son-in-law to me, 
and an excellent husband to Hose — ^he has an agreeable 
exterior, an unimpeachable character, an easy temper, 
and a most honourable position in the world I am 
too much of a philosopher, besides being the son of a 
self-made man, to lay more stress than it deserves upon 
a title — still a title spoils nothing. Then he has known 
her from her cradle, so to say — ^he has been brought up 
with her, is familiar with her ways of thinking. He is 
not rich, to be sure, but that is not his fault — and then, 
what do I care for a fortune? Rose will have enough 
for two, thank God, Well, then, to come to the point, 
Federico, like the honourable man he is, proposed to 
Hose at the expiration of his mourning ; and what did 
the silly minx do ? — ^refused him flat** 

Had not the zone of shadow projected by the screen 
round the lamp, extended a friendly protection to 
Vincenzo's face, even Eose's preoccupied father might 
have drawn some inferences from its sudden ashy pale- 
ness when Del Palmetto's proposal was mentioned, and 
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the rush of blood that turned it scarlet on the hearing 
of Eose's refusal. 

"Eefused him flat!" repeated the old gentleman 
with increasing animation ; '* and for what? on grounds 
too nonsensical for any rational being to listen to with 
patience ; first, because he is an ofl&cer in the army — as 
if the profession of arms was not, next to the bar, the 
most honourable — and secondly, that he had boxed her 
ears when she was a child. Rismn, teTieatis," 

" Miss Eose's prejudice against the army," said Vin- 
cenzo, in order to say something, ''is one of old standing. 
I remember, as far back as 1848, speaking to her of the 
career of a soldier as one suitable for me, and the 
positive horror with which she dissuaded me firom any 
such project This prejudice, as far as I can judge, 
is connected with, and has its root, I may say, in her 
religious views — a special reason for dealing with it 
carefully and gently." 

"Then, I am not the man for that work," quoth 
Eose's father ; " I have lost all patience with the girL 
She is so opinionated — ^has a quiet impermeabiliiy to 
reason quite her own, which provokes me beyond 
measure. You will soon find it out, when you come 
to argue the point with her — ^yes, you must do so for 
my sake,*' the speaker hastened to add in answer to a 
possible objection conveyed by a wave of Vincenzo's 
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hand. " It is a service I have a right to demand &onl 
your gratitude, but which I shall be glad to owe to 
your friendship. For this, and this alone, have I sum- 
moned you from Turin. You are my anchor of hope 
in this affair, Eose has for you the affection and 
deference of a younger sister. Tou possess both gentle- 
mess of manner and stringency of logic — ^your very 
disinterestedness in the matter will add strength to 
your arguments. In one word, I entrust Del Palmetto's 
cause and mine to you. Win Eose's consent to this 
match, and you will have laid me under obligations 
for life." 

Vincenzo's contention of thoughts and feelings during 
this earnest appeal challenges description. To under- 
take the mission, and perform it, whatever it might 
cost him, was a piece of heroic foUy, quite unwarranted 
by the circumstances — ^to undertake it, and, while acting 
up to the letter, fall short of the spirit, was, for one so 
upright, a moral impossibility. To decline it, and give 
lio special plea for so doing, was to lay himself open to 
the charge of ingratitude in the present, and to that of 
equivocation in the future. There remained for him, 
as the young man conceived, only one honest, though 
'^dangerous course, whereby to reconcile his duty to his 
godfather with the claims of truth — ^that was to explain 
his refusal by laying bare his heart. Accordingly, he 
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met the sentence with which the Signer AwocatO had 
ended — "win Eose's consent to this match, and you 
will have laid me under obligations for life ! " — with a 
passionate, " I cannot — ^I will not — ^it is impossible.*' 

''What do you mean? why impossible?" asked the 
other sternly. 

"Because," faltered Vincenzo — " I would a thousand 
times rather incur your anger than play false with 
you— because," he woimd up firmly, "I love your 
daughter." 

The Signer Awocato was struck dumb by this an- 
nouncement All other feelings for the nonce were 
swallowed up by one of immense surprisa Had Vin- 
cenzo/ instead of the handsome, rather abimdantly 
whiskered young fellow of two-and-twenty that he was, 
had he been a girl, the notion of his loving beautiful 
Eose could not have taken her father more unawares. 

"You love my daughter, sir!" at last gasped the 
amazed sire, dropping the familiar thou for the more 
formal yov,, 

Vincenzo bowed his head humbly. 

** You are an aspiring youth, by Jove ; more aspiring 
than wise. And so you have availed yourself of the 
intimacy I allowed you in my fatherly blindness, to 
make love to my daughter, for God knows how many 
years ! " 
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"You wrong me without cause," said Vincenzo 
steadily, yet respectfully. "I owned to you that I 
loved your daughter, not that I had made love to her — 
the word ' Love' has never passed my lips to her since I 
knew what love was. Ask her ; she will tell you." 

" Thank you — it only needs that I should set on foot 
a public inquiry as to what you have done or not dona 
I believe 'you. I will do you the justice to say you 
have always behaved honourably — splayed fair with me. 
I will be above board with you, and tell you in so many 
words that I have other views for my daughter. I am 
sorry that you love her, but you shall not have her. 
You have had your way with me so long, and in every- 
thing, that no aim, it seems, is too high for your hopes." 

"My hopes T repeated Vincenzo dejectedly. " Have 
I expressed any, sir ? Do you know if T ever entertained 
any ? Bear in mind, sir, if you please, that the avowal 
I have made was not of my own choice. It has been 
forced from me by an entanglement of perfectly unfore- 
seen circumstances. After what you have told me, 
could I, with the feelings I have, keep back the truth 
without duplicity ? Put yourself for an instant in my 
place, sir, and say, would you have acted otherwise T 

" Eh, dear me !" said the Signer Awocato, fretfully, 
as he rose from his chair ; " you stick to it just as if 
the admission of its necessity was a cure for every evil 
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When you have demonstrated mathematically that, by 
falling in a certain jnianner, I cotild not but break my 
leg, will that remove the smart or the injury? Disap- 
pointment upon disappointment in the present, discom- 
fort upon discomfort in the future, that is the consola* 
tory vista your disclosure has opened before me. Dis- 
comfort of all kinds for me and for you — ^because, to 
begin with, you surely don't expect, things being as they 
are, I can allow my house to be your home, as I have 
done up to this day.*' 

" On that, as on all other points, I shall abide by your 
orders, sir." The words were rather gasped than spoken, 
and so moumftdly, so forlornly, that the Signer Awocato 
had a glimmering of the immense sacrifice they implied, 
and accordingly said, much softened, " I don't give you 
orders. I am not angry. I only suggest what seems to 
me best for all parties. It is especially for your sake — 
to spare your feelings — ^that I advise a separation, a 
temporary one of* course, only until — at the most, one 
vacation or two. We'll find some reason-^-some pretext, 
I mean — to account for your not coming here as usual 
Nobody must suspect, you know — " 

" God forbid ! " said Vincenzo, energetically ; " not 
for me, but — ** 

" Of course, of course, I catch your meaning," inter- 
rupted the godfather; "and this will be the only alter- 
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ation in oxir intercourse ; as to the rest, nothing is 
changed ; I shall be for you to the last what I have 
been to this day. Pursue your studies steadily ; make 
yourself a man. The hand which has supported you 
fix)m a boy will not be withdrawn until you are in a fair 
way of acting and providing for yourself and not even 
then." 

Vincenzo's tears were flowing fast. The door burst 
open, and Bamaby announced supper in as sepulchral a 
voice as if he had been announcing Doomsday instead. 
" We are coming," said the master. Bamaby, stiff as a 
poker, stood rolling his goggle eyes. '* We are coming," 
again said the Signer Padrone. Bamaby did not budga 
'* You may go," added the master of the house. Barnaby 
lingered another moment, then turned sharply round 
and banged the door after him. The Signor Awocato, 
his right hand raised in the direction of the door, stood 
listening to the sound of the retreating steps, and, only 
when they could no longer be heard, said in a whisper, 
" For God's sate, not a word to Bamably ! " The accent 
and look betrayed a real terror. 

"Not a word to any living soid !" replied Vincenzo. 
"Eelyonme." 

"When do you go back to Turin?" asked the Signor 
Awocato. 

" To-morrow. I shall be off by break of day." 
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Eose's greeting of Vincenzo was most cordial, though 
not unmixed with surprize. She hoped he had come to 
make some stay. Vincenzo said he much regretted that 
it was out of his power to do so. He had come on busi- 
ness, and on business he must return. He was not ill, 
was he ; helooked so pale. Vincenzo said he was very 
well, only he had felt a little chilly on the road. March 
winds were rather biting. The poor young man strove 
manfully to look natural, nay, cheerful, a task in which 
he succeeded tolerably well, save when the thought in- 
truded upon him that this was possibly the last time 
he should set eyes upon her for God knew how long. 
Then his face fell, and a knot in his throat made utter* 
ance impossible. Eose's father took no pains to conceal 
his intense preoccupation. He scarcely spoke during 
the meal, and as soon as it was over left the table. 
Vincenzo, pleading his chilness, did the same, and 
took leave of Miss Eose for the night. Godfather and 
godson exchanged a few parting words and good wishes 
for the night on the landing ; then the former entered 
his apartment, and Vincenzo went up to the third storey, 
locked himself into his room, put out the candle, 
dropped into a chair, and feU into thought — ^if thought 
could be called the perpetual revolving of one fixed idea, 
" Separated for ever." 

Anticipating a visit from Bamaby, which he would 
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willingly avoid, Vincenzo had locked himself in, and 
extinguished the candle, in order to make believe that 
he was sleeping. Kot long after, in fact, there was an 
attempt &om the outside to lift the latch, followed by 
cautious taps at the door. Vincenzo did not stir — 
indeed, scarcely dared to breathe. The tapping was 
renewed with intermissions for nearly half an hour, 
then it entirely ceased, and Yincenzo, left to himself 
jogged on once more on his mental treadmill 

Towards midnight the paroxysm of passion abated a 
little, and he could think — oh ! with what fondness — 
think on the many happy hours he had spent in that 
happy Eden, firom which he was now expelled; and 
along with that thought came a gush of passionate 
thankfulness towards him, to whom, after God, he owed 
all that blessed time, to whom, in fact, he owed all that 
he was ; and then followed a qualm of remorse at his 
own late imfeelingness, and a yearning to go and make 
amends, and pray for pardoiL Acting upon this irresis- 
tible impulse, the young man lighted his candle, opened 
the door softly, and stole down to his godfather's apart- 
ment He must be still awake, for there was a light in 
the bedroom, visible from beneath the door. Vincenzo 
knocked gently. '*Who is that V called a voice fix)m 
within. 

^'It is I," said Vincenzo, opening the door. The 
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Signer Awocato was sitting up in Ms bed, his arms 
crossed over his chest "What do you wantf said he, 
somewhat sternly. For all answer Vincenzo threw him- 
self on his knees by . the side of the bed, and, burying 
his head in the^coverlid, cried in a voice convulsed with 
sobs, " Your pity, your forgiveness, your blessing." 

There was no resisting the passion of this appeal 
The old gentleman put both his arms 'round the aching 
head, saying, " I do pity thee ; I do forgive thee ; do 
bless thee with all my heart." 

" To think that I should give you pain," continued 
the yoimg man, almost frantic with grief: "I who 
would willingly die for you, it is too hard, too hard, too 
hard ; '' and he swayed his head to and &o without rais- 
ing it from the bed. Then, suddenly lifting himself up, 
and staring at his godfather through his tears, " Do you 
believe me when I say that I would willingly die for 
you ? Do you believe that I do love you with all my 
heart and soul t" 

" I do, I do," answered his godfather, soothingly. 

" Indeed, indeed, it has not been my fault ; it has 
grown up with me like a part of my being. 

"What, my dear boyt" asked the Signer Awocato. 
. "This love, this love," cried the youUi ; " she was so 
kind, so gentle to me, and then she was your daughter ; 
how could I do otherwise than love her ?" 
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"Well, well/* interrupted tlie old gentleman, with 
some embarrassment ; '' no more of that ; better avoid 
the subject, both for your sake and mine. It is painfcd 
and exciting; I am agitated enough as it is. Calm 
yourself, my dear boy ; go and try and sleep. I will 
do as much on my side ; I feel far from welL Let U9 
say no more, and part in the fiaith of our mutual attach- 
ment Go ; good night." 

Vincenzo was struck by the worn-out expression of 
the speaker's countenance, and more than that by his 
look of aga There was no mistaking the fact, the 
Signer Awocato had grown quite an old man. The 
bloom of his once florid complexion was all gone, and 
there were wrinkles on each side of his mouth, round 
his eyes, on his forehead, everywhere. Vincenzo was 
scared by the discovery, and rose to obey. The old 
face and the young one were once more pressed together 
in a long and fond embrace, and Vincenzo departed. 

He stole quietly to his garret, put the light on the 
table, and found himself face to face with Bamaby, 
standing on the other side of it. " So thou art skulking, 
art thou?" said Bamaby, in his bitterest tones. Thi^ 
was Vincenzo's finishing stroke — ^the poor fellow, faint 
already with emotion, dropped into a chair with a groan. 

" Why didst thou lock thyself in ? " pursued the old 
man with the look of an inquisitor. 
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"Some water. I am fainting," faltered Vincenzo, 
Bamaby pounced on a jug full of water, and kneeling 
by the youth's side so as to support him, made him 
drink out of the jug, and bathed his temples. " Poor 
dear, how white he looks ! No wonder ; all right in a 
twinkling, poor dear !** the old man kept murmuring to 
himseK, while with the right hand, now free from the 
jug, he fondly parted the hair glued to Vincenzo's brow 
by a cold sweat, 

" Thank you. I feel much better, thank you," said 
Vincenzo, reviving* 

"Another sip of water," suggested Bamaby in the 
sweetest of voices, " it will do you good," 

"I am now quite well," said Vincenzo, swallowing 
some more water ; " thank you, my good Mend, I don't 
know what has been the matter with ina" 

" I do," said Bamaby, emphatically. 

" Do you ? " said Vincenzo, perplexed. 

"Yes, I do ; " and the old man added in a suppressed 
shout, " I know everything." 

Vincenzo started to his feet in a new terror, grasped 
Bamaby by the arm, and cried, "If you do, promise 
that no living soul "•— 

"Del Palmetto shall not have her," interrupted 
Bamaby. 

"Promise"— 
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. "Yaw shall; that's what I promise." 

*' Promise/' iiiged Yiacenzo. 

" She bves yoTL." 

Yincenzo wrung his hands. Bamaby, thiis set at 
liberty, jumped to the door, repeated, **She loves, you," 
and vanished into the dark corridor. Vincenzo reached 
it with the light just in time to hear the click of the 
lock inside Bamaby's room, and, well knowiug the old 
man's obstinacy, and afraid of being overheard by the 
SignoT Awocatp, who might DDiisinterpret a mysterious- 
looking communication with Bamaby at that hour, gave 
up a, hopeless and dangerous ohasa 

Vincenzo spent the rest of the night in a state of 
itgitation bordering on delirium ; stol^ out of the house 
at dawn, walked to IbeUa, took the earliest train for 
Turin ; and when, by eleven in the morning, he found 
himseK seated in his own room, opposite to the hills 
overhanging the Po, he wondered whether he had been 
the sport of a bad dream. 
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CHAPTEE V; 

ONOFRIO TO THE RESCUE. 

"Well/ what news from the country?" asked Signor 

Onofrio of Vincenzo when they met for dinner. " Far 

from good, I see by your face. Anybody ill, anybody 

dead?" 
"Thank God, nobody iU- — nobody dead— ^except 

some hopes fondly and stupidly cherished by me,'' 

said Vincenzo. 
"There are no hopes so positively dead as not to be 

capable of reviving at your age," said Signor Onofrio. 

** Come, come, let me feel the* pulse of these said hopes, 
that I may judge if there is not a spark of life in them 
yet!" 

Vinc6nzo's load of misery wbs just then so heavy, 
that he could not resist the temptation of sharing it 
with a friend ; and for the first time in his life, the 
sweet name of Eose passed his lips in connexion ^th 
his secret. Signor Onofrio listened sympathetically to 
the simple tale— then said, "Is money a Hne qiia non 
with your godfather in this matter?-' 
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*' Not in the least," replied Vincenzo ; " he whom he 
has chosen for his daughter is far from rich — nay, com- 
paratively poor." 

" Does the Signor Awocato hold to birth and rank V* 

" No more than is reasonable in the son of a seK- 
made man sprung from the popular classes. His father 
began his career as a mason." 

"If so," resumed Signor Onofrio, "we 'need not bury 
our hopes yet; the case is far from desperate. But 
before going further, T want a frank reply to a pre- 
liminary question ; — ^it is almost ridiculous to put it to 
a young man in love ; still I have so high an opinion of 
your judgment and straightforwardness, that I do ask it 
My query is this. Can you answer for this young lady 
not becoming a clog to a political man l " 

" I don't quite catch your meaning," said Vincenzo. 

" I will make it plain to you," said Onofrio. "You 
know the sort of poor education given to our young 
women, even up to this day, especially to those belong- 
ing to small provincial towns. Take the most en- 
lightened, the most independent, the most liberal- 
minded of them aU, and, nevertheless, in any mixed 
matter, such for instance as that of the ecclesiastical 
jurisdiction, she will blindly follow the direction of a 
priest — ^that is to say, of a man who receives his in- 
spiration from Eome. Now Eome is hostile to us, and 
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likely to become more so, the more this little kingdom 
asserts its civil independence, as it is determined to do. 
Now you can fully imderstand my meaning when I 
ask ; Can you foresee no day when this young lady will 
be on one side, and you on the other of a question — 
when to do your duty will cost you a severe straggle ? 
More than one of the public men of the day are in such 
a predicament." 

Vincenzo imhesitatingly answered that he could fore- 
see no such day. Miss Eose, he candidly acknowledged, 
was no exception to the rule laid down by Signer 
Onofrio, She was prone to defer too much to priestly 
opinion, or rather had been prone to do so, for, as she had 
grown older and her judgment ripened, this bias of her 
mind had sensibly diminished. According to Vincenzo, 
she possessed an amount of good sense, which only 
required to be properly directed, to bring forth excellent 
fruit, and a docility equal to her good sense, which gavo- 
ample security for her listening to reason. All this the- 
yoimg man affirmed and re-affirmed, in the fuUest belief" 
that he was saying neither more nor less than the trath* 
Vincenzo was not in love for nothing. 

"Supposing this to be so," at last interrapted Signor 
OnoMo, ''and that your godfather attaches no undue 
weight to birth and fortune, it will be easy to demon* 
strate to him that a son-in-law of greater promise than 
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Yincenzo Candia it would be difficult for him to sectire. 
Yes— of greater promise — I speak in sober earnest; 
not for the world would I trifle with you," rcsumefl 
Signor Onofrio, replying to the young man's deprecatory 
gesture — " of promise, in the noblest acceptation of the 
word. I mean as to social distinction, influence, and 
usefulness-r-for, as to ihe emoluments, you will never 
be enriched from such a source. We liv:e in a country, 
God be praised, whiere a man may Kold the first offices 
6f state for years, and leav© office as poor as when he 
entered on it. But . now: to jexplain ; ^nly vpremising 
that what I am going to iell yon I Imv© been revolving 
for some time in my mind, and waited only for a fitting 
opportunity to make it. known to you. In a rising 
state like ours, there is. a. fair field open for every iioble 
ambition. Our ministry .encourage high aspirations-* 
particularly among our yotith— they lie in wait, iso to 
say, for talent and energy, td enlist them for the public 
service. The aim of those in power is to form a staff 
of young men imbued with iheir own spirit— young 
men able and willing to cany out their plans. You 
shall be one of this chosen staff; you are qualified for 
it, first by your* general intelligence, and stiU more so 
by that precious and rarest of gifts at your age, the 
steadiness and the moderation of your views, which 
will save you from being hurried away by an impulse, 
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however geneioxiB it may be. I will introduce yoR %o 
my friend and cluef, the Minister. He will <li8Coyer i^ 
a glaiice your special aptitude, and will put you in the 
right place. In five or six years — ^by the way, how olid 

" Twenty-two," answered Vinoenzo. 

"Well, by the time you are twenty-seven or twenty- 
eight, you will be fairly ktinched either in dipbmacy 
or in the Administration ; and at thirty, the legal age 
for ben^ a deputy, the patronage of the Minister, with 
the interest of your godfather, wid secure you a seat in 
Parliament. Once that accomplished, there is no height 
to which y<m may not aspira 3Even — if ymt have the 
ttrettle of c«ie in you— even to be Premier ! "With «uch 
prospects, ain I right or wrong, in saying thai the man 
must be difl5(^t indeed, who would not be proud of 
tfuch a son-in-law?" 

"I fear," said Vincenzo, blushing, <^that after aQ 
this is only a brilliant dream conjured up by your 
fciendship for me." 

^' Only bring a strong will to bear upon it, and, in its 
main features, the dream will become a reality. To 
give it quickly somewhat of substance, I shall begin liy 
prteeriting you to the Minister, no later than to-morrow, 
If the thing be possible. We will see afterwards 
whether we cannot do something for your father-in-law 
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that is to biB, Do you know at what epoch it was that 
he received his cross of San Manrizio and Ljuszaro ?" 

"He has never had it — ^has never had any decora- 
tion/' said Vincenzo, 

**What! not the cross of a Knight? Did you not 
tell me he was a liberal of 1821?" 

**Yes," 

" Has he not been once or twice mayor ? " 

"Twice, since 1848." 

"Is he not a man of high character, of considerable 
landed property, and, besides all that, popular in his 
district?" 

•^ All true — ^he is quite the leading man in EumeUi" 

" Then it must have been au oversight/' said Signor 
Onofrio, " According to all precedent his right to the 
cross is unquestionable ; unless there be some special 
reason militating against him, he shall owe it to you. 
It shall be your wedding gift to the good gentleman. 
Now cheer up, my young friend," concluded Signor 
Onofrio, taking his hat to go out ; " and put this well 
into your head, that from this moment a new era 
begins for you. It is I who promise you this, and it is 
my invariable habit to do more than I promise." 

Vincenzo's body and mind were out of joint to such 
a degree that the ten hours of unbroken sleep which he 
had that night were not too much to recompose his 
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troubled spirit, and rest his wearied limbs. All was no 
longer gloom in his mental vista when he awoke— 
there was a brilliant salient point now in it, 

Eose had refused Del Palmetto — refused him "flat," 
as her father expressed itt Could it be that he, Vin- 
cenzo, had something to do with her refasal of the 
young Marquis ? Could it be that she loved him, the 
penniless student? Bamaby had declared it was so. 
Bamaby, it was true, was a confirmed blunderer, but 
he was a favourite of hers, and it was not utterly im- 
possible that she might have made him, to some extent 
or in some way, her confidant. Oh ! if she loved him, 
wliat would a few years of waiting be to her — ^she was so 
young — a few years, until this new path opening before 
him should have led him into the Land of Promise ; andj 
did she love him, there he felt sure it would lead him. 

This train of rosy speculations was put to flight by 
Signer Onofrio bringing, in hot haste, the announce- 
ment that the Minister would see Vincenzo that same 
evening. 

" Be sure to be on the western side of the arcades 
in Piazza Po by seven o'clock," said the excellent friend, 
" and wait till we come. After I have presented you, I 
shall leave you to a tete-dr-tete*' 

Vencenzo knew the personage in question very well by 
sight from having seen him in the Chamber of Deputies, 
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aod at Signor.0no&ia'B bedside dunng tlid iQness of the 



The Minisfer lad: ncthing abtmt hirn of the Jupiter 
TojMiii&^fitr" from it-^he looked like everybody eke; 
yet the meire thought of meetitig Mm. miade our hei6 
rajttier neFVOOS-'-a'Beik^tioii that increaised as he too>k hi£i 
way to £he lendezroiia ' The inan od^ whose impression 
of: you ' lAay depend yoiir wh^lQ future — and future and 
Miss Eose were one adid the saniethingfor Vinbeiia), 
--r-fliat mto, were lie a dwarf or a' hunchback, cannot 
fail to inspire you with a certain aWe. Vincenak/s 
heart Taeat fitst when he descried wndOT the arcades the 
two femiliar %ures walking arm-in-arm toWAtds him, 
and ^aw himself beckon^ by Signer. Onofrio, who 
for all inkoductioii said, ^* Here's my yoaing friend. I 
reconmiend him to thee — ^good night." 

"I am very glad to inake your acquaintance, or 
rather to renew our acquaintaDoe,** said the Minister 
graciously. " I have seen you so often at Onofrio*s 
that I cannot consider you a stranger. Onofrio has just 
been telling me wliat a godsend you were to him while 
lie was ilL You liave not been well yourself I hear. 
I hope you are quite recovered." 

"Perfectly, thank you," said Vincen^o. • • < ' 
'^You could not have bestowed care upon a more 
worthy person," continued the Minister. " A valuable 
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man, is fhat Onofrio, and telljs me many fine things of 
yoTt Well go in here for a little quiet talk," fcnd, as 
he eaid this, Vincaizo!s interlocutor stopped /before a 
mde entrance, drew a key from his pocket, opened the 
door, went in ; and, as soon as Vincenzo had followed; 
shut the door again. '> 

" Don't stir till I have turned darkness into light," 
resumed the Mimster, lighting a match, 'and with that; 
a rat de cave, or coil of wax taper. ; This done, he led 
the way up to a third storey, produced another key, 
opened another door,. and, going tbrouglt a small 
passage, introduced Vinjeenzo into the salon — a well- 
sized room — saying, 

"Here we are at last; pray sit down—where ihe 
deuce can -the candles be ? " lodking for them in vain on 
the mantel-piece. "Excuse me for leaving you in "tib^ 
xlark for an instant Do, pray, sit down, without cere- 
mony,*' added the Minister, returning w^ith two lighted 
candles, and seeing Vincenzo still on his legs. 

Vincenzo, in silent admiration of this wonderful sim- 
plicity, obeyedi The furniture was of the moiSt unwieldy 
and old-fashioned kind ; as far as Vincenzo could judge, 
there was not an artide there with any pretensions to 
be gay, or elegant, either as to form or colour. The 
arm-cjiairs, if the one on which he sat was to be taken 
as a specimen, were anything but soft and comfortable. 
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The Minister took tip a newspaper from the table, 
examined the date, made a roll of it, lighted it at one of 
the candles, and with it set fire to the faggot and logs of 
wood ready laid on the hearth, commenting upon the 
operation with the remark, that the evenings were very 
chilly. " Do you smoke ? ** he asked Vincenzo. " No." 
"Very wise of you — an uncommon virtue in a young 
man nowadays. Do you mind others smoking in the 
same room with you?" "Not at all." "Then I will 
have a cigar;" and the Minister lit one, and then threw 
himself into a comer of a sofa, and puffed away for 
some time in silence. **You were brought up at a 
seminary, if I don't mistake ? " at last issued itom the 
cloud of smoke. 

"At the seminary of Ibella, up to the age of seven* 
teen," replied Vincenzo. 

♦'Was it from your own wish, or from some other 
cause, that you studied for the priesthood \ " 

" It was solely because of my father's desire that I 
should be a priest" 

** You felt none of what is called a vocation ? " 

".Decidedly none," said Vincenzo. 

" And how did you manage to get out of the semi- 
nary ? " asked the Minister. 

"It is a long story, and I fear little edifying," said 
Vincenzo, smiling. 
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"Never mind the length," returned the Minister; 
" and, as for edification, there is nothing more conducive 
to that, alike for listener and narrator, than the history 
of past blunders." 

Thus encouraged, Vincenzo complied. He described 
the intoxication produced in him by the mere names 
of the innovations of 1848, told of his admiration for 
the Seminarists of Milan and their barricades, and of 
his unconquerable antipathy for the calling to which 
he was destined, which had grown and developed with 
the growth and development of these new feelings. 
He recounted his failure in his examination, his god- 
father's anger, the episode of the purse, and avoiding 
any mention of names, his ill-fated expedition to Ibella, 
his foolish escapade at the Cq& della Posta, his con- 
sequent determination to enlist, his meeting with 
Colonel Eoganti, and his wanderings in company with 
that worthy. 

Vincenzo did not tell his tale in one breath; but, 
whenever he stopped, fearing to tire out his listener's 
patience, the Minister would urge him to go on, pro- 
fessing much interest in the narrative; and, that he 
was amused, his hearty bursts of laughter at Vincenzo's 
description of Colonel Eoganti's manoeuvre, and his 
own sale of scapularies and songs, testified beyond all 
doubt 
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"And, aft^r your leader's arrest, what became of 
you?" 

Viacenzcin answer to this question, gave a suimnary 
account of his flight with Ambrogio, of their jo-amey 
to. Novara,, of their taking part in the festival, and 
being captured in the very moment of forgetfulness of 
such a danger, of his return to the palace, the farther 
Struggle he had there, his eleven days' appreiiticeship 
to the hoe, and the relenting of his godfather, who had 
finally sent him to study l^w in Turin. 
. ^' You have shown throughout aU this a rare degree 
of perseverance, that ladder to aU success," said the 
Minister ; " and, pray, what practical lessons did yotir 
experience teach you ? " ' 

" To be on my guard against boasters and perpetual 
fault-finders," answered Vincenzo; "and yet to give 
even such credit for acting better than they speak." 

" You are thinking of your colonel," said the Minister,, 
smiling. 

" WgU," returned Vincenzo, " even he had his good 
points ; but 1 was all^^ding to the student who was so 
violent against the Government, yet in spite of his 
declamation was hastening to peril life and limb in 
diafence of the countr}^ guided by that very Government" 

"Your theory," observed the Minister, somewhat cpi- 
grammaticaUy, "has at least the advantage of being 
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pleasant. Wlieii are you to be received a.s barrister-at- 

. *' About this time next yeai^'* 

" Have you paid any particular attention to political 
economy V 

" Not more, than to the other branches of my course 
of study." • 

" Then, for the future do so, and to statistics also. 
Do you know anything of English 1" • 

" Not a word^" 

*' Well, then, I advise you to set about learnijig it 
You can teach it to yourself; it is tte least complex of 
any language. You could easily master it suflBLoieilttly 
to be able in a short time to read the Engli^ blue- 
books, a study of which will be of the greatest fatiw 
utility to you. I should like also to be able to form 
some idea of your style and manner of setting forth a 
subject. When you next pay me a visit, bring me a 
few pages of your composing." 

" On what subject ? " asked Vincenzo, 

"On any that you choose. Are you for absolute 
fteedom as to education, or not V* 

"In theory, for freedom; practically, for our own 
country, I think it best for some time yet, that public 
instruction should remain under lie control of the 
Government" 
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'* Put down in writing your reasons for this way of 
thinking, and let me have it." The Minister considered 
for a few minutes, then went on : "I need scarcely say 
that it is my intention to do honour to Onofrio's recom- 
mendation of you in the amplest manner in my power. 
I might give you a place under me forthwith ; but to 
do so would be to interfere materially with your studies. 
I think it better, therefore, to postpone aU active inter- 
ference in your behalf until you have taken your degree 
of Doctor of Laws. The title itself, though there is not 
much in it, will smooth the road to many things. In 
the mean time I shall ascertain what are your talents, 
and see how best to utilize them for the service of the 
country. That I may be able to do this, you must come 
and see me often. Do not be over-scrupulous or dis- 
creet ; for I tell you plainly, if you do not remind me 
of yourself by calling, I am not sure that I shall not 
forget you. On Saturday evenings — I tell you this for 
your own private use — ^I generally make my escape 
from work at dusk. If you like to come and wait for 
me here, we can have a little quiet conversation. I 
may sometimes be prevented from returning home, and 
you may have had your walk for nothing ; but you will 
not mind that, I dare say. Lastly, let me give you one 
piece of advice ; do not tell any one that you are in the 
habit of seeing the Minister, or you will be deluged 
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with applications for introductions and recommenda- 
tions, which I shall not be able to attend to : on this 
point I rely on your absolute discretion." 

Vincenzo professed his readiness to abide religiously 
on this as on all other matters by the directions the 
Minister was so good as to give him, and, with many 
expressions of gratitude, rose to take his leave. The 
Minister went with him to the passage door, cut a bit 
from the coil of wax taper which had served to let them 
see their way up stairs, gave it lighted to Vincenzo, and 
with a last caution not to run down too fast so as to 
put the light out, wished him a good night. 

We should not be giving Barnaby his due if, in the 
enumeration of the agencies at work in favour of Vin- 
cenzo, we did not assign a 'signal place to the old 
blunderer. It often happens in this world that a 
blunder serves some particular end better than the 
most skilfully calculated move. Vincenzo's mysterious 
flying visit, combined with his disturbed looks and her 
father's pre-occupation, had not been without arousing 
in Miss Eose a certain amount of curiosity — a curiosity 
which Barnaby had the means and the most resolute 
determination to satisfy; for, as you have already 
guessed, Ugly-and-Good had listened, with malice pre- 
pense, at the door of the Signer Avvocato*s sanctum, 
sanctorum, and overheard the dialogue between god- 
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father and godson. Bamaby so managed next morning 
as to be at work in the alley of nut-trees, which was the 
shortest way to the summer-house, tihe infallible goal of 
Miss Eose's morning stroll. 

Miss Bose came as usual, and as usual stopped for a 
little chat with Bamaby. In times of yore — ^that is, 
(Mily two or three years ago — she would have taken the 
bull by the horns, and bluntly asked Bamaby, " Do you 
know why Vincenzo came last night and went away 
again in such a hurry V As it was, being no longer an 
enfant terrMe, but a grown-up young lady of nineteen, 
with the sense and reserve of that age, she said in- 
stead, " Did you see Vincenzo before he left ?" 

Bamaby, with the most comical would-be gloomy 
grimace at his command,' said "he had not seen Vin- 
cenzo ; he must have started before dawn." 

" I merely wanted to know bow he looked, in case 
you had seen him," observed Miss Eose. "I fear he 
has not yet recovered from his last iUness. He was so 
pale and flurried last night." 

*" I don't wonder at that,'' replied Bamaby, with in- 
creasing gloom, " considering what h^ was told. Pale, in- 
deed 1 It's a miracle he is still in this world, poor feUowl** 

"You frighten me, Barnaby; what was he told?" 
asked Eose — ''that is,'' she added, checking herself, "if 
I may know." 
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**Not only you may, hut you must know," affirmed 
Bamaby. ^The matter concerns you bb well as Via- 
cen20. He is gone away to xeturn no more;^ he is 
banished for ever from this place 1 " 

" Banished ! " repeated Eose, turning the colour of 
ashes. " It cannot be true ; it is one of your mistakes 
Bamaby." 

" I teE you I heard the Signer Padrone say so to him 
in so many words. The poor lad's eyes rained teaia" 

"But what can he have done ?" exclaimed Eosa 

* Well, I can teU you that also," continued Bamaby. 
'^The Signer Padrone wanted to persuade him to speak 
to you in favour of the yoxmg Macqxiis. Vincenzo said 
he wouldn't, he couldn't, it was impossible. The Signor 
Awocato asked him why. 'Because,' says ^^Incenzo, *I 
won't play a double game with you — ^because I love 
jrour daughter mjrseli*" 

Bose tamed scarlet, and the heaving of her bosom 
bore witness to the intensity of her agitation. Bamaby 
availed himself of her silence to go on« 

"'Sir,' says the Signer Awocato, 'you love my 
daughter — sir — and so you have taken advantage of the 
intimacy I allowed to make love to my daughter.' " 

" Stop," said Eose ; "how did you come at the know- 
ledge of an this, Bamaby ? " 

*' Never mind how," growled the old man. 
g2 
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"Ah! I guess only too well/' resumed Eose. "It 
was wrong, very wrong, of you to surprise a secret 
which was never intended for your ears; and it id 
wrong, very wrong, of you to repeat it to me. Good 
day." And she walked away. 

"Wrong! wrong! wrong!" cried Bamaby, looking 
ruefully after her. "When that poor lad has broken 
his heart, which he will do one of these fine days, we'll 
see then who is right and who is wrong." 

Bamaby's indiscretion, though punished by a whole 
week's severance from his young signorina's pleasant 
chat and bright smiles, had not the less hit the mark. 
A girl of nineteen does not hear with impunity that a 
young man is pining away for love of her, that he sheds 
showers of tears, and is, moreover, likely to die of a 
broken heart for her sake — especially if the young man 
be a handsome, well-figured fellow, and a tried friend of 
old standing. More than once did blooming Miss Eose, 
in her secret thoughts, revert to and dwell upon Vin- 
cenzo's plight; and the more she dwelt upon it, the 
more she found it hard, hard, very hard. 
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CHAPTEE VI. 

THE SIGNOE AWOCATO IN HIS GLORY. 

"By the bye," said the Minister to OnoMo at the 
close of a long conversation on oflScial matters, " he is a 
wonderful young fellow that proUgS of yours, I told 
him scarcely two months ago he had better learn to 
read English, and already he translates it at sight He 
had quite the best of it in an argument we had last 
night as to the meaning of the phrase *with a ven- 
geance •/ he had indeed." 

"He is clever, and works very hard," said Onofiio, 
" I am sure he does, and then he is so clear-headed- 
it is a pleasure to watch his quickness in grasping a 
question, and his method of discussing it You must 
read a few short articles on simdry matters he wrote at 
my request Cavour has looked them over, and thinks 
highly of them. I shall be perplexed as to a choice 
when the time comes for employing him. He has many 
of the qualities which would make a capital diplomatist 
— but then he has no handle to his name. Perhaps the 
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administrative career will suit him best. What do you 
say?" 

'* I say that the question seems to me a premature 
one ; you will be able to solve it best when you see him 
fairly at work." 

" That's true ; but, whether in diplomacy, or in the 
administration, your froUg6 will make his way. Now 
don't spoil him by telling him of my golden opinions." 

''It, would do him no harm if I did;^ said Ohofrib ; 
** Vinoenzo 'lAvnim et in ctUe a modeat youth.** 

"Yes ; aaad straightforward., What I like in hfm ia 
his independent way with me; he never humours or 
flatten m/e— whenever we differ in opinion, he tells, me 
so candidly,, and frankly asserts his own views." 
. Qnofrid judged that the time was now come to strike 
his second grand blow in Vincenzo's behalf; . that is, to*, 
acquaint his godfather with the new perspective opeuing 
before his godson* Even a jchange of ministry would 
not affect it much, for, though out of power, the actual 
Minister so friendly^ to Yinoenzo would still command 
patronage enough to push on his jm)tege; and ho,. 
Onofrio himselt^ would inot be without interest with the 
Jimited number of his colleagues in the. House likely to. 
take office in another Cabinet 

" If I could but make sure," thought Signoar Onofrio,/ 
*f that this Signer ATTOcato has a stomach strong enough- 
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to digest a sound pieoe ofadvice, I would wiUingly. give 
it him to sv^^ow-^tut in '. dvMis ahatine. I oaniiot 
answer for a man, whcm I ]mv:e only seen for. an hour 
oQce in niy life> not being narrow-mnided y and, if L.^ Id© 
so, ten to one but that self-love and pique will prompt 
him to defeat the plan I have m view ; tod theli^ini&tetMi 
of forwai^iing, I injure Vincenaro'a itkterests. I Will nm 
no such risk* After all,_ there is no reason why I should 
tell him. that one of mf motives for pushing on his godr 
son is that he may marry his daughter." And Sign^:? 
Onofrio wrote as. follows :— 

" My deab Sik,— Whenon our finSt meeting at IbeHa, 
about a year ago, you kindly expressed the wish of 
hearing from me now and then, I little thought tiiat lay 
first letter to yon'would be an interested on^. Yes, uay 
dear sir, I come to ask of you what in forensic laiiguagfe 
is called a 5a?iatona— namely, to confirm and ratify a 
step which I have taken in regard to your godsou Vin- 
cenzo, and which, though conducive to his benefit,, as I 
am convinced it to be, I am not sure I was qidte justified 
in taking without having consulted you beforehand* 
Perhaps the general terjdis of your recommendation of 
file yonng man to me, on the occasion I have referred to 
above, might plead my justification. However, let me 
hasten to add that nothing has been done which cannot 
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be undone, if you so wish it And now, without further 
preamble, I come to the gist of the matter, Vincenzo, 
as you well know, is a remarkably clever and gifted 
young fellow ; as to me, what strikes me in him is less 
the brilliancy and the extent than the rare harmony of 
his faculties. A more happily balanced young head 
than his I never met in my life. The more I have seen 
of him, and had opportunities of appreciating his quali- 
ties, the stronger has the impression become of how well 
he is suited for oflScial life. Nobody thinks more highly 
than I do of the profession of a barrister — but ars hnga 
—briefs come in few and far between to candidates for 
them, while in a rising State like ours advancement is 
rapid in Government employments. The Ministry ask 
nothing better than to encourage youths of talent, of 
activity and principle. I have, as you know, the ear of 
the Minister, my friend as well as chief— that was 
another temptation — in short, one fine day I presented 
and recommended Vincenzo to him ; and you may judge 
of the progress he has made in the Minister's favour 
within scarcely a couple of months, from the abstract I 
here subjoin of a conversation (to remain inter nos) 
which I had lately with the Minister, [Here followed 
an abridgment of the dialogue beginning this chapter.] 
You see now as clearly as I do Vincenzo's prospects. 
After taking his degree, he will enter on official duty ; 
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in five or six years he is sure to be a good way up the 
ladder of promotion — at thirty a deputy ; once in Paiv 
liament, there is no saying to what eminence he may 
not attain. The career is tempting ; what do you say ? 
There will be no fortune to be made by it, it is true, but 
a treasure of honour gained for himself, his country, and 
his friends. Should the independence of a barrister's 
calling outweigh all these advantages in your mind, 
should you object to a political life for your godson, or 
should you sec any reason for discountenancing this 
plan, you have only a word to say, and that word shall 
be adhered to. 

"Vincenzo is well, and sends his affectionate duty. 
Accept, my dear sir, my heartiest wishes, and be- 
lieve me, 

" Your obedient servant, 

" Onofrio." 

A word now as to the present dispositions of him to 
whom this letter was destined. At the moment of its 
arrival, Miss Eose's vis inertuB had won the day. Her 
father, nill-he-will-he, had abandoned virtually, if not 
formally, his favourite plan for her, and a passing 
thought of throwing the handle after the hatchet, that 
is, of giving his daughter to Vincenzo, and having done 
with all this tear and wear of spirits, had of late crossed 
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Ids mind more than otic& Why not, in &ct ? A 
thousand times lather ta Yincenzo than to that sneak- 
ing intendeoifce of IbeUa, oar to that fop,! the son of the 
fiscal, who had no thon^ in his woodeii head but of 
tiie ent of his clothes! Once Del Palmetto out of thd 
question, it was a matter lelative indifiEeience to Sose's 
&ther who should have his daughter. 

Bat whjr did he so hold to Bel Palmetto ? The 
Piedmontese haye of late been much. likened, and not 
iiiappropriately, to the English— thqr have, in feet, 
some of the striking qualities- of these latter — steaifi- 
ness, perseverance, practical spirit, innate distaste of 
idle speculations, and last, not least, if that be a quality, 
the profoundest respect for the advantages of birth and 
title. The Signer Avvocato was not a Piedmontese for 
nothing, and the perspective of turning his daughter 
into a marchioness, and hearing her addressed as such, 
tickled his amour propre to an amazing degree. There 
was another, though secondary consideration, wMch 
militated in favour of the alliance with the young 
marquis, and that was the making of the two estates 
into one, and that one, mutatis mutandis, second- to 
none in the kingdom. 

But now that this fond dream was over, Vinctenzo's 
aspirations after the great prize were no longer met by 
the 71071 possvMus of a few mouths back, but ^ve^e be- 
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giiming to force liiemselves upon i^jiie old genlieinaii'^ 
consideration^ Signor Ono|no'3 letter wm exactly cal^ 
ctdated to make Vincenzo'd cbance/i rise twenty per 
cent "Well may ttey call tha^ goddon of mine a 
wonderful M," prattered to himself, according to his 
fashion, the Signor Awocato» "and lucky as weU aa 
deven. If airy one ever deserved it to be said of him 
ij^h^ was hosca with a. silver- spoon in his mouthy 
yinc^izo does: he bewitctes every one be comes 
across. This 3ignor Onofno^ for instance, one of the 
busiest and most independent members of parliament — 
the right hand of the Minister— goes out of his way,; and 
turns suitor for the boy. The. Minister, in his tum> 
takes a fancy to the boy at first sight— ^not mudb doubt 
of his getting on^ indeed— ^he has only to will it, and if 
he takes it into his head that he will have my daughter, 
have her he wilL However, it iis only fair to say he 
deserves his good fortune ; he has not his equal, that 
I know ot for ability, mettle, and real goodness. And 
this other original, who asks me for a sanatoria / if the 
request did not come from a grave legislator, I should 
take it for a joke. I have half a tnind to go and thank 
this Signor Onofrio on, person, and at the same time I 
could see Dr. MorerL'* 

Dr. Moreri was at thai iime the mopt celebrated 
physician in Turin.. The: Signor Awocato had been 
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advised, and had made up his mind to go and consult 
him these last two years, without ever finding the 
opportune moment Growing obesity, and the slow Ijut 
steady weakening of the whole left side of his body, 
were the Signor Awocato's ailments. They had in- 
tensified the man's natural indolence and repugnance 
to exertion to a morbid degree ; and the half project of 
a trip to Turin was no sooner shadowed forth tiian 
given up. The Signor Awocato had never travelled on 
railroads, and did not consider them safe. A letter will 
do as well, thought he, and he wrote one ; wrote it in 
his best hand, and most flowery style, to befit the occa- 
sion and the recipient. It began thus : — " How can 
you talk of sanatoria^ my dear sir, when all the ancient 
honours of the capitol would not equal your deserts ? 
Not though I had the eloquence of Demosthenes and 
Cicero combined, could I thank you adequately for all 
that you have done *' — and so on for two pages. Hap- 
pily ^for the writer and his grandiloquent style, Vin- 
cenzo gave Signor Onofrio the epistle to read which he 
had received from his godfather, and which proved, 
beyond all doubt, that, off his Pegasus, the Signor 
Awocato could write naturally, simply, and feelingly. 
Nay, there were in this second letter touches of felici- 
tous humour, as when he expressed a hope that his 
godson, when he became Secretary for the Home 
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Department, would not visit too heavily a poor rustic 
mayor's peccadilloes. 

The Signer Awocato was too full of his subject not 
to let something of it ooze out in Eose's presence. ^Eose 
did not seem at all dazzled by Vincenzo^s brilliant 
worldly prospects. Indeed, she took the whole matter 
very coolly, and all she said was, that she was glad 
of it. 

Shortly after, Vincenzo applied for a sanatoria in his 
turn. He had taken the liberty, he wrote, acting on 
the advice of his experienced friend. Signer Onofrio, to 
send in a request for the bestowal of the Cross of SS. 
Maurice and Lazare on the Signer Awocato. The ap- 
plication had not met, and could not meet, with any 
difficulty. It was only affording the Government the 
epportimity of repairing an unjust oversight. He was 
now happy to say, that his Majesty had signed the 
nomination the day before, and he rejoiced to be the 
first to salute his dear godfather as Cavaliere. Official 
information of the honour conferred on him would be 
sent by the Minister of the Interior to Eumelli in a day 
or two, unless the Signer Awocato could bring himself 
to come to Turin for forty-eight hours, which would 
simplify all formalities. On the great pleasure such a 
visit would give to Signer Onofrio and the writer, the 
latter would not enlarge. The Signer Awocato had 
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for some time expressed the wish to consult one of the 
eminent physicians of the capital — ^wonld not that be 
another inducement for coming? In that hope Vincenzo 
remained, &c. 

Let not the reader suppose for an instant that this 
crescendo of stirring tidings was the result of a precon- 
certed plot, artfully contrived with a view to gradually 
heating the Signer Awocato to the proper degree of 
malleability for being moulded to a purpose. No such 
thing. Both Signer Onofrio and Vincenzo, as we know, 
pnarsued a certain object, but pursued it by legitimate 
means, and without the alloy of any, the least partide, 
of humbug. Signot On6frio*s letter to the Signer Awo- 
cato had not been written one single day sooner or later 
than it would have been, had the Signer Awocato not 
had a daughter, nor did it contain any single statement 
that was not in perfect accordance with truth: it was, 
in fact, only the reproduction of Signer Onofrio's con- 
versation with Vincenzo. On his side, Vincenzo had 
drawn up the memorial in his godfather's behalf when 
his patron, the Minister, had told him to do so, and had 
apprised his godfather of the Cross being conferred on 
him the moment he had heard the news from the 
Minister. Likewise, Vincenzo's hint to his godfather 
about coming to town proceeded from no deeper laid 
scheme, than the natural wish of seeing and partaking 
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the gratification of one to whom Ms heart clung ten- 
derly and deeply. 

So far said, we resnme our narrative. For the nonoe; 
theexcitement produced by Vinoenzo's intelligence proved 
stronger than habit, ailments, and distrust of railways. 
The Signer Awocato foimd a remnant of his activity of 
better days. He started immediately for IbeCia, took the 
first train for the capital, and, by.the evening of the same 
day, was comfortably installed, not a little to his own 
amazement^ in one of the liotels in Piazza CasteUa Yin- 
cenzo, summoned by a note, was by his side in no time. 

The Signer Avvocato's stay in town was shoxt, but 
full and fraught with none but agreeable impressions. 
Turin was so much enlarged, so much altered for the 
better, since he had seen it last, that it was a real 
pleasure to drive through it. Then the Home Secretary, 
through whom he had received the decoration, welcomed 
him so courteously, complimented him with such tact, 
and used so flattering an emphasis in begging the favour 
of the Signer Cavaliere's company at dinner ! He would 
have done just the same to any one to whom he gave 
audience on a similar occasion ; but the Signer Cavaliere 
took it all as a mark of personal distinction. His reco- 
lections of men in authority dated from an epoch when 
stiflBuess, self-importance, and haughtiness seemed the 
distinguishing attributes of. power. 
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Still more gracious than his colleague of the Home 
Department, and equally hospitable to the new knight, 
was the Minister, Vincenzo's patron, from whose official 
lips there fell into his guest's ear, after dinner, a con- 
fidential confirmation (not the less effective for its 
laconism, and the somewhat guarded tone in which 
it was delivered) of all the good he thought of, and 
the hopes he founded on young Vincenzo. Signor 
Onofrio took the new Cavaliere to the Chamber, found 
him a seat in the ambassadors' gallery, and pointed out 
to him all the remarkable men of the Assembly. The 
relations of the old gentleman's deceased wife, and the 
few old friends he visited, vied with each other as to 
who should show him most regard and cordiality. 
Doctor Moreri treated the indisposition of which he 
complained very lightly, and merely recommended 
daily exercise, and light diet, principally of vegetables. 
The very waiters at the hotel seemed bent on con- 
tributing their share to his happiness by never failing 
to call him Signor Cavaliere. Nothing pleases and 
flatters people accustomed to live in the country more 
than the being paid a certain degree of attention by the 
dwellers in great cities. 

In short, the Signor Awocato left town enchanted 
with everything and eveiybody, and within an ace of 
throwing the handle after th^ hatchet, according to his 
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favourite figure of speech — only the fear of committing 
himself by a promise, which Ebse, after all, might not 
ratify, kept him from binding himself more explicitly 
than by what might be implied from his parting words 
to Vincenzo, " By the way, mind you come to tKe palace 
for the vacation/' Vincenzo, for all answer, grasped the 
old gentleman's hand within both his own, and pressed 
it to his heart The gates of Eden were open again. 
" But — y'' added the Signer Awocatb, placing his finger 
significantly across his lips — 

"Were my secret to suffocate me," said Vincenzo, 
fervently, "it shall not pass my lips without your leave." 

"And if I never give it?" asked the Signer Awocato, 
slyly. 

"Then it shall die with me." 

"Yes, sixty years hence," wound up the godfather, 
laughing outright In this happy mood, the Signer 
Awocato set off on his journey homa 

All Ibella by this time knew, from having read of 
both events in the Oazette, of his visit to the capital, 
and of his having been made a knight, and at least half 
of Ibella equally knew of the exact moment of his 
return, &om having seen Giuseppe with the gig on his 
way to the station. This was a task de fwre devolving 
on Bamaby, but Bamaby was in one of his most intense 
fits of ignorance of his master's existence, and not to 
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have saved his own soul would he have so much as 
lifted his little finger in that master's service. This the 
Signer Awocato well knew, though imable to fathom 
the cause^ and had accordingly sent word to Bose to 
despatch* Giuseppe to the station* Well, one of those 
who had seen the gig pass in iront of the Caf& della 
Posta, while sipping his coffee, was the Conunandant of 
the ITational Guard of IbeUa, a great Mend, as we are 
aware, of the Signer Avyocata " Hurrah ! here comes 
the new cavaliere," said he to the company, *'let us go 
and do him honour who does honour to the country." 
All present adopted the motion by acclamation, with 
^ the exception of two or three very young men, who 
shrugged their shoulders and declared that they were 
not going to stir for a Codino. The Signer Awocato's 
growing conservative tendencies since 1849, and more 
than that, his close alliance with that Ardcodino, the 
late Marquis, had greatly damaged the popularity of the 
owner of the palace with the youth of Ibella, 

And so it came to pass that, on alighting on the 
platform, the Signer Awdeato met with a cluster of 
friendly faces, and a barricade of friendly hands, eager 
to press his, and bid him welcome bact Behold him 
presently walking up the High-street, the centre of a 
momentarily augmenting body guard, stopping to shake 
hands at every step, and nodding his head right and 
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left to the tradesmen standing on the threshold of their 
shops. Other Mendly faces, and other friendly hands 
are waiting for him at the Caf^ della Posta, which 
cannot and will not be disappointed. A halt there 
becomes indispensabla " Come in, come in; welcome, 
Signor Awocato, welcome Signer Cavaliere." The new 
knight enters the Caf^, his train follows him, salutations 
recommence — ^hallo, waiters, a dozen of wine, if you 
pleasa For in this blessed world of ours there's no 
possible rejoicing without drinking. Corks pop, "the 
health of the Signor Cavaliere — ^long live the Signoi 
Cavaliere." Glass clinks against glass, and the health 
is drunk with hearty cheers, in which the two or 
three dissentient youths join. Who could j5nd it in 
his heart to dim the satisfaction beaming in that honest 
benevolent old countenance ? ; 

In the mean time the Eumellians had not been idle i 
that is, in one sense they had, inasmuch as they had 
been dancing attendance on the Signor Awocato for 
these three hours. All the population of BumeUi was 
there, from the parish priest, D. Natale, and the Mayor 
at the head of the Town Council, down to the babies at 
the breast. When the Signor Awocato reached his. 
own gate he had to get out of the gig, which he did 
amid the deafening cheers of the crowd, the "present 
arms " of the MTational Guard, and a flourish from the^ 
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local band, wMcli struck np with better will th&,n 
success. After tliat, the Mayor in esse — a rich miller 
retired froin business — came forward and read the ex- 
Mayor an address ; and then D. Natale stepped forth, 
and read the ex-Mayor another address, or rather began 
to read it, for at the end of the second line he took to 
iatammering and blubbering, seeing which the personage 
addressed took to stammering and blubbering also, and, 
to save decorum as much as possible, cut short all further 
orations by passing one arm tmder D. Natale's and the 
other under the Mayor^s, and thus supported and support- 
ing, limped up the avenue. D. Natale, if the truth must 
be told, was more than half in his dotage, and with him 
all emotion resolved itself into teara Kose presently 
appeared, and there were plaudits and acclamations 
again, when the crowd beheld the father and daughter 
in each other^s arms. 

The whole household, including the out-door Servants, 
were assembled on the flight of steps leading into the 
palace, and came to kiss the Signer Padrone's hand, and 
to offer their congratulations. One familiar face alone 
was wanting among the number — Bamaby was con- 
spicuous by his absenca Was he then indifferent to 
his master^s good fortune? Far fix)m it. Bamaby, 
hidden in a comer, was melting away in tears of pride 
and joy — ^Bamaby would fain have kissed the Signer 
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Padrone's hotpmita, but Bamaby had fancied grievances 
against this adored Padrone of his, and could not, and 
would not give them up^-no, rather die first 

By this time the conquering hero, well-nigh spent 
with fatigue and emotion, after ushering into the great 
haU D. Natale, the Mayor, the Town Council, and other 
notabilities, sank exhaustecj into a chair. The scene of 
the Caf4 deUa Posta was te-acted, bottles appeared, corks 
were drawn, bumpers of wine handed round, and toasts 
drunk secundum morem, "Thank you,'\ said the hos* 
pitable host, who felt past speechifying, "thank you 
from the bottom of my heart I can say no more for 
the present ; my strength is not equal to my good will ; 
com,e and dine with me . to-morrow, when I hope I 
shall be able to acknowledge your kind welcome more 
formally, if not more sincerely,— -no,-no, my dear friends, 
you needn't go — stay and make yourselves at home-r 
only, excuse me for, not entertaining you, as I ought to 
do." The company tarried yet a little, glasses went 
round once more, and. then they all discreetly withdrew. 
The folks outside had, each and all, ifi. the meantime, 
partaken of the traditional hospitality of the family. 
Miss Eose was an invaluable mistress. t)f the house on 
such occasions. ^ 

"Well, and how is Vincenzo V asked she, as she w$s 
lighting her father up to his bedroom. 
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" Vincenzo is as brisk as a bee/' said papa, " and in a 
fair way of becoming somebody. I wish you had seen 
him, my dear, at the table of the Minister, so self- 
possessed, every inch a gentleman. MTo one would ever 
have imagined him to be the son of a peasant** 

" What does that signify ? " observed Miss Eose. 
''Grandpapa was a peasant, was he not, and haven't 
you the manners of a Prince 1 " 

"You little flatterer !** said the Signer Awocato, 
pleased ; *^ but, my dear, the figure of a man counts for 
a good deal in all that has to do with manners ; and 
allow me to say, though I say it who should not, 
that between my figure and that of Vincenzo, that is 
when I was young, there is some difference— a great 
difference." 

"I allow it, papa — ^Vincenzo is handsome in his way, 
though.'' 

Papa looked searchingly at her; then said, ^*I see 
how it is ; had I proposed him to you instead of that 
poor Del Palmetto, you would have given me quite 
another answer." 

'* Who knows ? " said she laughing ; " but I am not in 
a hurry to marry." 

" Do you mean to tell me you would have refused 
him i " urged her father. 
"Him? Who?'' asked Eose. 
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" I speak of Vincenzo, of course." 

" How can one refuse that which is not offered ? " said 
she, laughing again. 

"Ahl you hypocrite — suppose, for supposing's sake^ 
that I offer him to you?" 

" What is the use of answering suppositions ? (lood 
night, papa ; " and she tripped away. 



i 
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CHAPTER VII. 

AN INTEEBSTING DEFINITION CUT SHOET. 

It must not be supposed from Eose's ambiguous answer 
to her father's covert inuendo, that she had not drawn 
her own conclusions from the short dialogue given in 
the h&t chapter ; and these conclusions were, that her 
father would never have spoken to her as he had done, 
had he not altered his mind with respect to Vincenzo's 
suit — nay, even accepted him as his future son-in-law, 
subject of course to her consent. She was confirmed in 
this view of the case beyond all doubt, when she heard 
her father, as the weeks passed, repeatedly alluding to 
Vincenzo's expected visit during the vacation as a 
settled matter. Well — ^the consciousness of all this, 
added to newly-awakened feelings in her own bosom for 
her old playmate, gave to her reception of him, when he 
did come, a tinge of reserve and embarrassment which 
made it quite a diflPerent affair from what it had been up 
to this day. The alteration in her manner could not 
fail to re-act on the young lover, even had he not had 
other causes to make him look and feel embarrassed on 
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his side: the chief among these causes being his cer- 
tainty that she was in possession of his secret through 
Barnaby — ^the old fellow's evasion of any promise of 
secrecy, when Vincenzo had tried to extract one from 
him, too clearly implying a predetermination to use his 
own discretion, or rather indiscretion, as to teUing or 
not telling. 

Nor was this shadow which had fallen upon them 
confined to their first meeting: it resisted the action of 
time, and hung more or less over their subsequent inter- 
.course. Now aM then the one or the other would fall 
iilto old ways, use the once fainiliar intonations, talk On 
ottce familiar topics ; but, then, this always occurred in 
the presence of a third person, never when alone — 
though, indeed, that they seldom were. Not that they 
positively avoided each other's company, only they did 
not seek to be t^e-dr-t^te as of yore ; and, when a chance 
rencontre threw them together, it was curious to observe 
how studiously one or the other, or both, tried to put 
between them somebody else--either tottering Don 
Natale, or Bamaby, or Giuseppe, or (at a later period, 
when there were several visitors staying in the palace) 
any of the guests. Since we have named Bamaby, let 
us mention that, from the moment of Vincenzo's arrival, 
he had magnanimously resumed communication with 
his master on the old footing* Even Eose*s father, wh'^ 
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was anything but a keen observer, could not help at 
last noticing this state of constraint between the two 
young people ; and, much as he wished to set them at 
their ease, he stiU shrank from pronouncing the word 
which alone could do so. Had he, then, once more 
changed his intentions? Yes, and no. The Signer 
Awocato still faithfully adhered to the engagement he 
had taken with himself to give his daughter to Vin- 
cenzo ; at the same time there is no denying the fact, 
that all the ardour in the matter he had brought back 
with him from Turin had vanished. Two full months 
of reflection had given him time to measure the void 
which Eose's absence would leave in his home — surely 
it was a sacrifice for which there need be no hurry! 
She was so young — ^but just nineteen — and Vincenzo 
himself was hardly yet of the age at which yoimg men 
marry ! He should have her — ^in a year or so— when 
bis bright prospects began to be realized ! And so, irom 
one thing to another, the good gentleman had ended by 
consigning the evil to that distant future sine die so 
dear to spirits irresolute. 

Having once established himself comfortably in this 
passive position, Bose's father naturally dreaded nothing 
so much as shifting it £Dr one where there might be 
something to do ; hence his unwillingness to break the 
ice, at the risk of making a question, which he hoped he 
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had set at rest for ever so long, one open to discussion. 
But, being as soft-hearted as he was incapable of deci- 
sion — ^that is, wishing to mend the situation without 
renouncing the datus guo — ^he hit upon a middle course, 
which only made matters worse. He took to giving 
little hints, which were meant to be encouraging, but 
\7hich proved only the source of new perplexity to the 
parties concerned. For how could Bose, a bashful gii^l 
just awaking to love, or Vincenzo, discreet as we know 
him to be, and bound moreover by a solemn promise — 
how could they be expected to take advantage of such 
vague insinuations ? 

Luckily, the acute period of the trial to both the 
young people was short, extending scarcely over the 
first three weeks of Vincenzo's stay at the palace, while 
there were as yet no strangers there, or only a stray one 
or two. The end of July brought an influx of guests, 
which went on without any solution of continuity to 
the end of the season. Bose's time was in consequence 
much occupied, Vincenzo's society much in demand, 
and there were no opportunities for tites^UUs, 

The Signer Awocato was repaying, by this hospitality, 
the many debts of kindness which his elevation to the 
knighthood of San Maurice and Lazare had entail^ 
upon him. Fotemost on the list of his invitations stood 
his relations and old Mends iu Turin, including his new 
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0116, SignOr Onofrio — ^who, however, had declined gomg 
tb Emnelli on the plea of business ; then his friends of 
Ibella, comprising most of the fuiictionaries there, the 
intendente at their head^-all of whom had called to 
congratulate him on his new honours ; and after them, 
the mayor of this plaae, and the. parson of that, who had 
performed the same civility, aixd so on. Of course, this 
jnighty array of guests were not asked in a lump, but in 
driblets of six or seven at a time ; to which if we add 
X5hance visitors, we arrive at an average of no less than 
ten persons enjoying at one time the hospitality of the 
palace ; and a cordial, unceremonious, plentiful hospi- 
tality it was, worthy of a true knight of old. It rarely 
happened but that the company should be more than 
doubled on Sundays by arrivals from Ibella and Eumelli, 
Don Natale for certain among these last. We do not 
pee young Del Palmetto figuring in axty of these gather- 
ings, for the very peremptory reason that he had long 
ago left the castle in high dudgeon: in fact, he had 
gone away immediately after he had been given to 
understand that Miss Epse (to use Barnaby's metaphor) 
" was no bread for his teeth." And so the villeggiatura 
went on happily through the usual months, until the 
time came for Vincen^o and the few visitors who had 
lingered to the last. also to take their departura After 
breakfast of the morning previous to Vinceilzo's de- 
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parture, the Signor iAwbcato liad a long, confidential 
talk with his godson, chiefly about the probable epoch 
of his being employed, the nature of the etnploymeht, 
and its locality. On these two last points, Vincenzo 
could throw no light whatever, but volunteered to in- 
quire, if an opportunity should present itself naturally 
for so doing: as to the first question, he could only 
repeat, what he had abeady told the Signor Awocato 
when in Turin, that the Minister had expressed his posi- 
tive intention of employing him as soon as he should 
have taken his degree. - 

" Ah ! and in May next," said the Signor Awocato, 
" you will be just turned three-and-twenty, an age when 
a youth begins to know a little what he is about. At 
the end of five or six years at the longest, we may 
reckon on your having got something very fine — ^a fii^st- 
class Intendenza, let us say, or a secretaryship;—! 
don't mean of State," added he, smiling at his own wit ; 
'^ You must be a deputy before you can be that — ^but 
the secretaryship of some embassy. You wiU be then 
twenty-eight or twenty-nine, exactly the fit age to 
marry. By the bye, Rose consents of course 1 " 

" Consents to what ? " asked Vincenzo. 

^ To what ? — ^why, to marry you !" 

^' To know that, I must have asked her, and . > . " 

" And you have not ? " resumed the Signor Awocato. 
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" What the deuce I Do you expect me to make a 
declaration for you ? " 

" That is a trouble, I think, I can spare you," said 
Vincenzo, " if you only give me leave." 

^ Give you leave ! Have I not been giving you leave 
every day during these whole three blessed months ?" 

" I beg your pardon, sir," said Vincenzo : " You have 
more than once, it is true, kindly alluded to a possible 
happy consummation of something that was wished for, 
but what that something was you always left in a mist ; 
and could I, on the strength of such obscure hints, con- 
sider myself frised from the strict promise of silence 
which you had exacted from me in Turin? " 

" Well, perhaps not," said the Signer Awocato ; ^ I 
give you credit for unusual prudence at all events," 
. " In which I give you fair warning I shall not per- 
severe now" said Vincenzo, coaxingly, and rose to go. 

" Where are you going?" asked his godfather, quickly. 

"To pray the daughter to ratify the father's consent," 
returned Vincenzo. 

" Dear me — what a hurry you are in all at once ! " said 
the Signer Awocato, with a slight degree of vexation. 

" My time here is short — only twenty-four hours left: 
I must make the most of it," replied Vincenzo, and 
hastened away. 

The old gentleman watched him depart with a very 
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rueful countenance ; had he dared he would have forbid- 
den him to go— forbidden him to spoak ; he lacked the 
courage to do so, after what had passed between them. 
His good heart had betrayed him, in the impulse of the 
moment, into being more explicit than he had intended 
to be ; and thus, in a twinkling, was lost all the advan- 
tage of his temporising policy of months and months. 

Vincenzo, having sought in vain for Miss Eose in- 
doors and in the garden, bethought himself of her 
favourite retreat, the Belvedere, already so often men- 
tioned, and took the shortest way thither, through the 
avenue of walnut-trees, which he had scarcely entered 
before he espied Eose coming towards him from the 
other end, Vincenzo hurried on, and the two were face 
to face in a few instants. 

'' Good morning, Miss Bose ! I came here in the 
hope of finding you." 

" Did you ? " said Eose, with a little surprisa ** Well, 
here I am." 

" I have something to say to you," began Vincenzo. 

" I am listening," said Eose, not without a little flurrj^ 
of expectation, 

" I think I shall say it best if we walk on," said 
Vincenzo. 

" As you like," said Eose, and moved on by his side. 

Be it chance or design, he led the way down the 
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avenue, "Are you charitably disposed?" asked he, 
after a short pause. 

" I think I am," said she, with a half smile. 

*^ Because," resumed Vincenzo, *' I am going to plead 
guilty to a great presumption." 

'^ That is the last sin I should ever have suspected 
you of. It must be one of very fresh date." 

'* On the contrary, it is one of my very oldest and 
most inveterate ; and it dates, as far as I can remember 
from the first day I saw you." 

*' As old as that — ^you alarm me ! " said Eose, trying 
to smile. What a dissembler you must be, to have hid 
it so long from me ; " 

" Have you, then, never guessed that I — ^I . . . loved 
you, Eose?" 

She blushed scarlet, and said, "Is that your sin of 
presumption?" 

He looked at her, and bowed his head. 

" But there is no sin in that. Are we not desired to 
love our neighbours as ourselves ? " 

" Yes ; but the love I speak of is of quite another 
kind. It is, to begin with, of a more passionate nature ; 
it is exclusive and interested, so much so that , . ." 

A shout from behind stopped the definition short; 
the young lady and gentleman turned round, and saw 
the Signer Awocato hobbling after them. However 
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unseasonable the interruption, there was nothing" for it 
but to go and meet the old gentleman* 

" Six years hence — six yeartf hence, remember," cried 
the Signer Awocato, as soon as he could make himself 
heard, 
" What is to be ax years hence, papa?" asked Eose. 
" Why, the wedding, to be sure," said papa. 
" The wedding ?** repeated Eose, in unfeigned sur- 
prise 

The Signor Awocato stared at her in utter perplexity, 
then at Yincenzo, then at her again, and at last said^ 
" Yes, the wedding — ^that is, if you agree to it" 
" Agree to what, papa ? " cried Eose. . 
" Zounds ! as if you didn't know," exclaimed her 
father, losing all patience; " if you agree to marry that 
young man by your side. I speak plain enough now, 
I hope." 

' Poor Vincenzo blushed up to the very roots of his 
hair, less at the statement itself than at the prosaic way 
in which it had been mada Eose did not look alarmed, 
or shocked, or even embarrassed. She simply .said, 
^ How could I know, if nobody told me ? " 
: The Signor Awocato turned a significant eye on 
Vincenzo. 

" You left me no time," returned his godson, with a 
little testiness. " You seem, after all^ quite determine^ 
VOL. IL I 
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to make the declaration for me ; will you be so good> at 
least, as to complete it ? " 

"Complete it— how?'' 

" When any one presents a petition, he expects and 
hopes for an answer, does he not ? " said Vincenzo. 

" Ah! well-^true; you are right Well, Eose, my 
dear, now is the time to make up your mind" 

"Is it V* md Eose, archly. " I will some day during 
these next six years." And she ran away. 

For the first time in his life was his godfather's com- 
pany a bote to Vincenzo-^not that it was an obstacle to 
his following Eose, and pressing her for an answer— he 
was in no mood. for that: the sort of game at cross- 
purposes to which chance had lowered what was to have 
been the solemn effusion of his heart of hearts, had told 
too painfully upon his feelings, to leave him liberty of 
mind enough, or indeed the inclination, to urge his suit 
just then ; but to have to listen to that prosing, and for 
form's sake to make some kind of answer, while longing 
for silence and solitude, was to the young man a real 
trial At last the Signer Awocato felt the necessity of 
rest for himself, so returned to the house ; and Vincenzo, 
under the pretext of having some visits to pay in 
Eumelli, released himself from further boudaga A soli- 
tary walk of a couple of hours did much towards dis- 
pelling the gbom that had gathered over him, and 
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Eose's smooth brow and smile full of promise, when he 
met her at dinner, completed the cure. 

The Signer Awocato, contrary to his wont, was very 
active and busy during the rest of the day; he had 
maniibld directions to give his daughter, manifold com- 
missions for Yincenzo to execute. He insisted on going 
out with them for a walk, five minutes after having 
complained of being tired. In one word, the poor father 
did his best to keep them asunder, and, to a certain 
extent, succeeded in the attempt. But all the trouble 
Jie gave himself and others could noi^ and did not, pie- 
vent the young couple from occasionally exchanging 
confidential whispers, by which, to judge from appear- 
ances, they arrived at an entenU cordicUe. At least, 
Vincenzo's i&ce, when he left on the morrow, was not 
that of a rejected suitor, nor Bose's that of an unre- 
lenting beauty. 

The Signer Awocato kept his room the whole of that 
day, so worn out was he by his extraordinary exertions 
of the day before. 
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CHAPTER Vin. 

THE INTERRUPTED DEFINITION CONCLUDED. 

A WEEE> two weeks passed. Bose was as silent as a 
tomb — ^Vincenzo was. gone away for six months. AU 
being thus arranged for the best in this best of possible 
worlds, what could the Signor Awocato do but sink 
again on his soft couch of procrastination, and lull 
himseK to sleep on it ? 

Little thought our Fabius Cunctator . that an enemy 
to his repose lay in wait for him at Ibella. Yes, he was 
no sooner settled there comfortably for the winter, than 
no less a personage than the Signor Intendente waited 
on him,, and asked point-blank for Miss Bose's hand. 
Had the intendente asked him for his. purse or his life, 
the good easy gentleman could not have been more 
startled. To say no to anybody cost him an effort at all 
times : d fortiori to say tw to the head authority of the 
province, and that at a minute's notice, was a herculean 
task indeed. He lashed himself up to it though ; but in 
his fear of offending, in his eagerness to soften the blow 
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he wandered into a maze of explanations, got entangled 
by his own words, and made a nice mess of it. 

The amour propre of the intendente being mightily 
wounded by what he perceived to be nothing but a 
beating about the bush, he had the bad taste to insist on 
knowing on what grounds a man of his rank and official 
standing was rejected. The Signer Awocato, at his 
wit's end, protested and reprotested that it was on no 
grounds personal to the Signer Intendente ; far from it, 
he felt all the honour conferred on him by a proposal 
from so distinguished a person ; were it in his power, 
he would be only too happy, but ... as it was, he 
regretted to say he had nothing but grateful thanks to 
offer — circumstances existed . . . early inclinations — 
young ladies would have their way nowadays ; he begged 
to be spared the necessity of being more explicit. Upon 
this, the rejected suitor retired in no very pleased mood, 
and the Signer Awocato, after a sonorous Ouf ! of relief 
said to himself aloud, " Rather than be worried wit h 
more applications of this sort, why. Til marry them 
at once." 

Not long after, D. Natale called on the Signer Aw o- 
cato on some parish business. " By the bye," said t he 
old priest, " I am glad to hear that we are soon to eat 
confetti, sugar-plums," (an idiom tantamount to saying 
*' We are soon to have a wedding ")• 
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** Who is to be married ? ** asked the Signer Awocato, 

"No use playing the Indian," retorted D. Natale;. 
"such discretion is ill-advised towards an old friend 
like me, when all EumeUi and Ibella are in the secret 
Then you know that I always liked the boy — thought 
highly of him. Tou will have a good bargain in him 
for your son-in-law." 

The Signer Awocato's features fell — ^he was beginning 
to understand the allusion. 

" And mind," ended the priest, " it is old D, Natale 
who is to give the blessing — rU never forgive you if 
I donV 

" All EumeUi and Ibella are in the secret !" thought 
the Signer Awocato. " How can they Imow ? " 

Obviously enough, they knew from an indiscretion of 
the Signer Awocato himselt When, in the eagerness 
to gild the pill for the Signer Intendente, he had let fall 
the expression " early inclinations," it was much the 
same as if he had said, in so many words, that Vincenzo 
was to be his daughter's husband ; for to no other could 
those words apply but to Vincenzo or young Del Pal- 
metto, with both of whom Hose had, to a certetin age, 
been brought up. Now, it being notorious that the 
young lady had rejected Del Palmetto, the " early in- 
clinations " could only refer to Vincenzo. Undoubtedly, 
it was ungenerous in the intendente to take advantage 
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of an unguarded word, to sound the trumpet about this 
match; but the intendente was piqued, and pique is 
never generous. 

There yet remained a hope, that it might all be a 
fancy generated by that weakened brain of D. Natale. 
The matter, though, was worth inquiring into. If therfe 
was any foimdation for D. Natale's assertion, Bamaby 
would be sure to know ; but, then, to question Bamaby 
was to create the evil, if it did not exist. No, it would 
not do to apply to Bamaby. Giuseppe was the man— 
he could be tmsted. And forthwith, the dairyman who 
brought the milk to the Signer Awocato's town-house, 
and to market every day, was charged with a message 
summoning Giuseppe to Ibella. Giuseppe cama The 
Signer Awocato evinced the greatest anxiety to learn 
whether the late frost had done any injury in the 
nursery of young mulberry-trees, and, being reassured 
on that point, had many other items about which to ask 
and to be enlightened. At last came the P.S : — 

"And how do you amuse yourselves up there in this 
weather? I hear there's plenty of idle gossip going on, 
eh ? "—Giuseppe was not aware that there was any 
particular gossip going on in Eumelll 

"I was told," went on the Signer Awocato, "that a 
report had got abroad about my daughter being engaged 
to be married. Has it reached your ears ? " — The report 
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mentioned by the Signqp Awocato had reached 
Oiuseppe's ears. 

'*And pray, is it said to whom she is engaged?" — 
The name of Sigiior Vincenzo had been mentioned. 

"Was such a rumour generally current?" — Pretty 
much so. 

" And in the town also ?"-7-As to that Giuseppe could 
. not answer. 

"And is any particular time assigned for the wed*- 
ding?" — The coming Michsaelmas was spoken of, said 
Giuseppe ; who did not deem fit to add that, accordiDg 
to another version, the marriage was to take place as 
soon as Signer Vincenzo had finished his studies. 
Giuseppe was a bom diplomatist, and confined himself 
to the strictly indispensable* In all likelihood he had 
never heard of the famous ^*pa$ de zile,'' but he acted up 
to it. 

The Signer Awocato, when left alone, rubbed, and 
rubbed again, his partially bald pate. It was pretty 
certain, that what was the common talk of Eumelli 
could not but be the talk of Ibella. There was little 
risk, he perceived, in sounding Bamaby. Bamaby was 
therefore summoned, and subjected to a cross-examina- 
tion. His evidence was the counterpart of Giuseppe's, 
with only this difference— that he was as positive and 
incisive in his assertions as Giuseppe had been ca-utious 
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and guarded* Was such a rumour rife at Ibella ? Bless 
his heart ! nobody talked of anything elsa The whole 
town applauded the Signer Padrone's choice. It would 
be a general disappointment if the wedding were delayed 
till Michaelmas, as some folks said.' For his part, 
Bamaby hoped and trusted that the moment Vincenzo 
had passed his last examination, the mine would ex« 
plode — ^the sooner the better. The dear young ones had 
been on the rack long enough. See how they were pining 
away. As for Vincenzo, he was mere skin and bone .... 

"How do you know? You haven't seen him for 
more than two months." 

Bamaby, ignoring the interruption, went on: "And 
the blessed Signorina ! Why, she is only the shadow of 
her former self: the bloom has left her cheeks — no 
smiles on he* lips ....'* 

"What stuff are you talking?" cried the Signer 
Awocata " Eose is as fresh as a ... . rose, as plump 
as a quail, as merry as a bird . . . ♦ " 

" Is she ? Well, suppose she is ; but wait another six 
months, and see then what she wiU have shrunk into. 
Forewarned, forearmed : marry them at once, I say, 6r 
you'll rue it" 

The old gentleman's heart misgave him, that no effort 
of his could long retard an event, upon the speedy con- 
summation of which public expectation and Bamaby 
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were bent This impression^ like most others, would 
have faded and died out in course of time> had not that 
terrible monitor, Barnaby, mounted guard, so to say, to 
cherish its existence. Bamaby displayed, in this office, 
the ingenuity and implacability of a Bed Indian. 
Every action of his, however trifling — his very silence- 
conveyed either a warning oi^ a reproach to his master. . 
Presently, this latter's anxious incubation entered a 
second phase, and one far more creditable to his feelings. 
Was he justified, even though he could do so, in delay- 
ing the imion of the young couple so long? This new 
view of the question was suggested to him one day by 
'Eose's unwonted paleness and somewhat drooping 
appearance, Could it be the beginning of that shrink- 
ing into nothing which Bamaby had prophesied ? Eose 
was as brisk and cherry-cheeked .a3 ever on the morrow, 
and the fond father laughed himself out of his fears ; 
which, however, did not prevent his relapsing into them, 
and being overcome by a iiew qualm the next day, sup- 
posing he chanced to see hii3 daughter looking vacantly 
before her, lost in a deep reverie. Eose, contrary to her 
habit, had become of late addicted to reverie. Ninety- 
nine out of a hundred fathers in the same predicament 
would have questioned their daughter, tried to ascertain 
the state of her feelings, and then determined upon 
some course of action; but so plain and obvious a 
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method implied a set purpose, and consequently an 
effort of will, to which his wavering and procrastinating 
nature could not bring itself. 

If he had only some one to considt, by whose counsel 
he would feel it safe to abide! But among all his 
friends in Ibella, there was not one to whose judgment 
he deferred. That most confirmed of blunderers, Bamaby, 
he utterly distrusted ; Don Natale was past giving advice ; 
the ex-intendente of Ibella was gone. Thcd was a man 
you might trust with your eyes shut — a man who, for 
prudence, foresight, and decision, had not his match. 
While thus bemoaning his isolation, the bright idea 
flashed through the irresolute gentleman's mind, that 
the friend he so much missed was not after all, eithier 
bodUy or by lett0r, out of his reach. This friend was at 
Genoa, and Genoa was not at the end of the world. He 
would go, by Jove, and pay him a visit — ^that he would. 

This ambitious programme, delayed as usual from day 
to day, from week to week, dwindled into the modest 
one of a letter — ^the writing of which was deferred, of 
course, to a iuore convenient hour, begun, left off, taken 
up again, again discontinued, and .... at last completed. 
The answer came by return of post — we give it 
literally : — 

"My dear Friend,— Barnaby is right: marry them 
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at once. I am of opinion that in all dubious cases you 
would do well to trust Bamaby's instinct, and act upon 
it — no beagle scents the hare, more surely than he does 
what is right to do. A girl of near twenty too young 
to be married ! Fiddlesticks ! If you can do it to-day, 
don't wait till to-morrow. It will be best for all parties : 
for her, whose heart and mind will expand, under the 
influence of a larger mind and heart — for him, whose 
powers in the hard. struggle before him will be increased 
tenfold by love and happiness — ^for you, whose old age 
will be the sooner gladdened by a cluster of lovely little 
Roses, lisping out ' Grandpapa.' I regret that a world 
of business prevents me fix)m saying more. I have 
tried, as you see, to make up for quantity by quality — 
In great haste, yours ever affectionately, ." 

This letter was the wand which broke the spelL To 
read it, and grow as impatient as he had been hitherto 
slothful to conclude this match was for the recipient 
one and the same thing. With the intuitive conscious- 
ness of his weakness, the Signer Awocato lost no time 
in putting between his new resolve and the possible 
recurrence of fresh hesitations, the impassable gulf of an 
accomplished fact — ^that is, accomplished as far as the 
case admitted. He ran in hot haste to his daughter, 
read her what he thought fit of his friend's detter, and 
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asked her point-blaiik if she had any bbjection to being 
married soon — sooner than he had once intended — ^next 
June, for instance. Eose, very naturally, was out of 
breath at such an unexpected question. Indeed, papa 
must remember that it was neither for him nor for her 
to fix a time : it was fix)m another quarter that any 
pressing on that point shoidd come. 

" Humbug ! " cried papa ; " you well know that Vin- 
cenzo would not have waited till now to press the point 
but out of obedience to me.'- 

" I cannot have him hurried," insisted Eose. " Oh 
pray, papa, don't put me in such a false position ! " 

Poor Signer Awocato I to meet opposition from the 
very quarter where he looked for support ! However, 
still under the influence of the Genoa letter, he held to 
bis point He would have the marriage in June, on the 
First of June, or not at all. Eose might trust her own 
father, that he would not do anything derogatory to her 
dignity — she must leave it all to him. Eose was afraid 
to say more, and the Signer Awocato, following his own 
inspiration, wrote thus to Vincenzo : — 

" My dear Vincenzo, — I have, m my turn, to ask for 
a Sanatoria; as to your granting of which, truth to say, 
I feel very little uneasiness. For reasons of my own, 
which would be too long to give in writing, and which 
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shall be communicated vivd voce, I have taken the liberty 
of fixing upon the First of next June to be your wedding- 
day. By that time you will be a doctor in utrogue of a 
fall fortnight old. Just send a line by return of post, to 
let me know whether you approve and ratify the above 
arrangement; and believe me, my dearest godson, in 

haste, but very affectionately, 

" Your Godfather." 

This letter duly sealed and addressed, word was sent 
to Bamaby, thl:ough Eose, to get the chaise ready, and 
then come to his master. We have forgotten to say that 
the family had just returned to the palace with the 
spring ; the fluctuations given in outline had taken up 
the whole of the winter, 

" Here's a letter for you to take to the post in IbeUa," 
said the Signer Awocato ; *' it must go by to-day's post, 
mind." 

" It shall," said Bamaby, taking the important de- 
spatch. "By the bye," added he, scratching his head, 
" suppose I am asked, which I certainly shall be, about 
the time ?" 

" Haven't you got your watch ? " interrupted the other, 
with a little chuckla 

• " It isn't that— I mean what time is this blessed 
match to be, about which everybody is talking and 
speculating ? " 
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" Ah ! the marriage. Well, if anybody asks, say the 
First of Juna" 

" Not difficult to say," answered Bamaby, a little 
resentfully ; " but when the First of June comes, and 
there is no match---" 

" But there will ba" 

" There will not." 

'* Will you take a bet on it, Bamaby? " 

Bamaby almost poked his nose into his master^s face, 
the better to scan its expression, ** Are you in earnest, 
sir?" 

" I am," replied the master ; " the letter you have in 
your hand is to inform Vincenzo of the precise day." 

Bamaby looked at the letter spell-bound, made for 
the door, mshed back, twirled round and round again 
as if bent on giving himself a vertigo ; and, having by 
these evolutions recovered his lost power of articulation, 
said at last — " Bravo ! you are the worthy son of Signer 
Pietro, bless his soul ! " 

" Thank God ! for once I have succeeded in giving 
thee satisfaction, old grumbler," said the Signer Awo* 
cato, good-humouredly ; " we'll see how lolig it lasts. 
Now look sharp wittx the letter." 

Barnaby looked sharp, and so did Vincenzo, who came 
early the next day, the bearer of his own answer. What 
was its tenor, we needn't doubt ; and as to the spirit iu 
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which it was given and received, that was clearly legible 
in the traces of deep yet happy emotion imprinted oii 
the countenances of godfatiier and godson, when, nfter 
being long xjloseted together^ they sallied forth in quest 
of Kose. The young lady, repeatedly sent for by her 
father, had not been to be found indoors nor out of 
doors. ( 

" We will hunt her up, imearth her, though," said the 
Signer Awocalo, in high glee, rolling his ponderous 
bulk down the stairs with all the alacrity of which he 
was capabla The chase was neither long nor dijficult, 
thanks to Bamaby, who put them on the right track by 
duinb show, Eose was inspecting the young mulberry- 
plants in the nursery-ground — an oiit^f-the^way place 
behind the garden — ^with the close attention of a persoii 
meditating a purchase. " Here is the runaway — come 
along," cried the old gentleman, in his merriest tones ; 
and, putting Eose's hand into that of Vincenzo's, he 
added, feelingly, " God bless you, my dear children, as 
I bless you from my heart ! I know she will make thee 
happy, Vincenzo ; and if thou ever makest her shed 
jitear . . , " 

" Oh, I should be a monster if I ever did ! " protested 
Vincenzo, energetically. 

. "Thank thee— thank thee for these blessed words; 
their warmth does me good ! Adieu." 
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They stood face to ,face, hand in hand, alone ; and 
there and then, for the first time, the long-sealed fountain 
of his love gushed forth in passionate jets. He told her 
how his whole life had been but a continuous act of 
adoration : she the sun and joy and pride of the poor 
infant-peasant, when they strolled the park together — 
she the secret thought and the consolation of the 
adolescent's long years of bondage in the seminary — ^she 
the strength of the youth struggling hard for university 
honours ! Ah ! but for her image to prop him up, but 
for her approval to deserve, how many times would he 
not have sunk under the trial I She his all in all in the 
past, in the present, in the future I 

This he told her as they moved on, stilL hand in hand, 
under the blue canopy of heaven, amid the thousand 
subdued voices of Nature awakening under the breath 
of the early spring — ^this and much more, which we 
need not repeat. Lovers are terrible hands At idealizing. 
Had Bose been a saint descended from on high to lift 
him up — a common mortal — ^to share half of her celestial 
bliss, he could not have spoken and felt more highly 
of her, more humbly of himselt True love is always 
humble, and then his was saturated with gratitude : do 
what he would, could he ever pay off the balance of the 
immense debt he owed to father and daughter? 

Sweet must be the odour of the incense burned at 
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one'fi'feet by tine person one loves, for.Eose to aecie^t of 

; IQitQeiLzo's without protest. She did though^ and looked 

' on serenely calm ^aad happy as he spoke/ just as a saLnt 

might do in xeswiying homage at the hands of a common 

mortal . 

•^'Toor is the lot,'''pniBEed Vinoenzo, ''which I can 

' offer you, my Ease — »o poor, indeed, to my wishes and 

to yoror deserts,thatl shoiild^scareely dare*to ask you 

-to .-shace it, did mot 3 feel ^o /immensdy ridi in love, 

Miiiemes^ and devotiosr-roh ! BO'rich, as to feel sure 

of making np to you for all its shortcomings. I know, 

forihstanoe, how painful will prove ^e separation fix)m 

your father, though duly for a time." 

. ' ^*!Ofi, paiiifiil beyond what; I can express I " exclaimed 

. Soae; •''but scannot it be averted? Is it absolutely 

aieoessaxy V 

'^Absolutely, I grieve to say," answered Vincenzo. 
. ^'.You know :that,- wheal :I get my degree, I am i» isnter, 
^as agreed upon with your fether, on an of&cial situation 
under Government ; and from that moment I shall be 
Tsb longer my owmnaster, but entirely under the orders 
• of the Minister, my patron.^' 

' "That I understand very '^i?P«ll,*' said Sose, "if you 
I accept of a situation; but what necessity is there for 
your seeking tmy?" 
• ^' What necessity, love? But ' 1 must work ; every 
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one must work, and make himself useful in the 
world." 

" Papa does not work,** objected Hose. 

" Yes, papa does, to a eertaiil extent, though now 
nearing that age at which man is entitled to rest. Papa 
sees to the management of his estates, gives legal advice 
to those who ask it from him, and then his -leisure 
hours he devotes to the study of music — ^he is far from 
idle, you see." 

" Well, I allow all that, but could you not help papa, 
and find besides some useful occupatito for youriself 
herer* 

"To divide with your father the tasks to which he is 
quite equal alone, would be the same on my part as to 
accept of a sinecure. The little' I c6uld do for him 
would fall short indeed of -^my powers of activity, and 
also of my legitimate ambition.'- ^ * 

"Ah ! ambition," said Eose, " is the .natural enemy 
oflovB:" 

" Not in me^ — not in me," protested Vincenzo with 
warmth ; '* my ambition is part of my love. • I possess 
none of those advantages which men most pri^e, neither 
.'birth nor fortune.. I am a mere cj^hier, and I must 
myself give this cypher a value. The name you conde- 
scend to wear must.be an holjoured one, and I will 
make it so." ' • 

k2 
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"And if I am content with you as you are, and don't 
care for anything else ? ** 

"Bless you, sweet soul! for saying sol" cried the 
enraptured lover, kissing her hand most passionately ; 
" but even your gentle wishes cannot release me from 
the duty I owe to you, to your father, to myself, to the 
world. Woidd you have it said of me, with any appear- 
ance of reason, that I have sought a rich heiress in order 
to live in plenty and idleness ? " 

" Oh ! who would ever be so wicked as to say so ? " 

"How little you know of the world, Kose deai'! 
"Who would say so ? — the envious, the scandal-mongers, 
and their name is legion. No, no, darHng of my soul ; 
let me do what I think right, and aid me to do it Bad 
as a separation is, do not allow your imagination to 
picture it worse than it is. Not for the world, not for 
my eternal happiness, woidd I urge upon you a sacrifice 
too hard for you to bear. Wherever we are, you see, 
we shall always be within easy reach of EumellL 
Piedmont is but a nutshell, and covered all over with 
railroads. Then, you know, I am to have regular leave 
of absence ; and once a year, at least, we shall be able 
to come and stay some time with your father : he, on 
his side, will pay us occasional visits, and take you back 
with him whenever you choose. What do you say, 
Eose?*' 
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The words were so sweetly spoken, that they sounded 
like a caress. He was seated hy her side in the belve- 
dere, both her hands in his, his black eyes plunging 
into her violet ones. There was an ineffable charm 
in the gentle eamestnesstof his tones and looks. Bose 
felt conquered, if not persuaded. "If it cannot be 
helped," she said at last, "why, then, it must be as you 
wish." 

"Thank you — ^thank you!'* said Vincenzo, sinking 
his lips into the plump rosy hands his own held willing 
prisoners — then looking up again into her eyes, he 
added : " It is so sweet to ask so gracious a giver, that I 
am greatly tempted to present another petition." 

" And what may that be ? " asked Eose. 

" Simply to humour a love-whim of mine. There 
exists a custom in England which I much admire, and 
would fain adopt. A newly-married couple there, 
almost as soon as the ceremony is over, disappear from 
all gaze profane, and start away, alone, on what is 
termed their wedding-tour. Let us do the same. Let 
me enfold you in the cloud of my love, and have you 
all to myseK for a little while.'* 

" I would willingly say yes," said Eose ; " but perhaps 
papa — '* 

"Your father is already my confidant, and will not 
object if you do not." 



i 
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*' Well then, I danot ; whrare shall we got'- 
" To Turin firstM^heiX to Genoa^ to look at tfie sea, if 
you like." 

'' Oh yes> tha* wifl be chaining." 
• "Then to ¥L&tbms&--' F(rmm la hUa!^'" continued 
¥faicen2o. * • 

> "Shall we go^to'Eome^r asked Eose* 

^' Eome, is very, very far," objected Vincenzo. 

** Ghi ! do let' us^go to -Ebme— rE would rather go thete 
i)han anywhe1«e; I iio so long ta Jdsff the>P6pe's' foot, 
;and go up the 9balk Set/nUt m my knees. **" 

"But> indee(^' Eome' is^ too faar," iagain' observed' 
Vincenzo, " and'^^isn tbere's^ihe maliariia in Ilia summer' 
months." • 

'" Never' mind the malAiia."' 

'*' But I must mind it; deari OMy think, if you were ' 
to catch the fever-^the' mere^ idea makes me shudder. 
Your father would never- forgive me, and with reason; 
nor t50ul3 I ever forgive myself; Eomeis quite out of • 
the question for the present. W« must put ofiF our 
journey thither to some future winter." 

" What a pity ! " exclaimed Ebse. 

The conversation was brought to- aclose by a series 
of angry shouts from Barnaby, who came to summon . 
them to dinner. BamaKy cicied shame on them for 
keeping the Signer Padrone waiting : ,iheY knew the 
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Signor Padrone was so particular as to his meals* 
Barnaby was too happy not to fret and fume at something 
or somebody. 

Vincenzo started for Turin by. the earliest train on 
the morrow. 
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CHAPTER IX. 

A HAPPY PAIE, 

Towards the middle of May in the year IBS*, Vincenzo 
went through his last examination in dashing style — 
and scarcely a fortnight afterwards, that is, on the First 
of June, he led his betrothed to the altar. 

The marriage was celebrated with all the pomp and 
drcumstance of which a marriage admits. Turin sent 
no less than seven representatives to the ceremony, 
among them Signer Onofrio ; and all the big-wigs of 
Ibella, with the exception of the Signor Intendente, who 
pleaded indisposition, were present ; and so was Eumelli 
m masse, of course, Vincenzo could have well dis- 
pensed with nine-tenths of all this SclcU and publicity — 
they jarred with his quiet and simple tastes. But the 
Signor Avvocato had set his heart on doing the thing 
grandly; and then Eose was so pleased with all the 
arrangements, that the bridegroom could not but be 
so for her sake. Eose was splendid in natural beauty 
as in adornment — her toilette was dazzling — connois- 
seurs said it might have suited a princess. An ill- 
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repressed miinutLr of admiration followed her steps, as, 
learning on her fiAther's arm, she walked up the nave of 
the parish church to the high altar, the point of 
attraction of all eyes. The Signer Awocato wore, for 
the first time, the Star of Sb Maurice and Lazare in 
diamonds, ordered expressly for the occasion* 

The service was read, and the benediction given to 
the young couple by old Don Natale, who further 
attemfjted to deliver a little speech of congratulation — 
(the third he had addressed to Yincenzo in public, the 
first dating twelve years back). But, as everybody 
expected, he broke down most pitiably at the second^ 
sentence — a failure which proved, after all, a success, 
inasmuch as part of the congregation nearest to him, 
infected by his melting mood, burst into tears and sobs. 
Conspicuous among the chorus of weepers and sobbers 
stood Bamaby — Bamaby, as black as a drop of ink in 
his new suit of sables, and white cravat — Bamaby, 
whose naturally-distorted features had reached, under 
the pressure of emotion, the beau ideal of ugUness. 
Extremes meet, and, next to the bride, Bamaby was the 
great attraction of the day. Impossible to look at him 
in his black coat without laughing outright 

At one o'clock p.m. fifty-one guests sat down to table 
in the large hall on the ground floor. Two bands of 
music, those of Eumelli and IbeUa, were in attendance 
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o9titBid0, actd pllkyed daring the repasti We jsay ii0tfaiiig: 
of the fare — iicOBsiated of every delicacy that money 
(ii>tild boy £aid cidinaiy sdenee improve; -and as to mn^ 
ttie cellar of' the ^^alace was celebrated thronghout the; 
piovJiica The dinner' w^nt thr^ngh all the legxtimate ) 
stages of cTeseendo; froia th&.Bahd\j^ 
sto^ to the* simidtaneoas esplosson of every- voice at 
tih0-4eBfieit; 

- Wh^ the. entertainment had readied this climax,. tiiOiX 
health, of the s^osc hadng.beeadrtmk and lefHdranJb; and ; 
drunks againt^'72€i /^, the;brid^room, whi^eredto. the; 
tind^ and. cautiously mthdrewi. Bose, onithe fiist.oonr 
yendeni: (^portmiiiyv followed his efample, and wenty 
nnobserved, to. change her. bridal attire for a. travelling; 
diess. She then joined . Yincenzo and Onofido, who were 
waiting for her in a dark, passage leading to adoor^ 
evening out into the back premises. At IMs door was 
stationed a spring cart, which had served in Iha morning 
to bring from Ibella a load, of elegantly-elaborated, 
edifices of pastry and. confectionary, .firuiis of all kinds, 
and ices. It had an awning of tiiick: striped canvas, 
and curtains of the same stuff closed it :in all around^ in 
order to protect the deliGacies.it contained from the heat 
of the sun and the dust of the roads. Into this vehLde 
Gnofrio handed Eose, then Vincenzo, and,, carefidly 
dosing the curtains, bid them.good bye . 
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TEe: dnver led. the hcrae Isytim: biidle, and. die cMtr 
jogged away iinobsein^ liuoDugk the avenne» and down 
tibe-ioad tof the tmiiii^ bekw Base's hdvedBia. : Hfice* 
was: waiting the Signoi Avroeato's Qhaadot and paii; 
with Giuseppe as ooachmaiL Seizing a: &Y<miablBD 
mbment^ when there was nor one in sight; ike newljF^ 
numied.oonple alighted, and. Hmned^into the canifigew 
Thejr weraboth so nervous^aiid afraid o£ dotoefcionj.that^. 
bnt. £Dr. Gioseppe, tfiejr would not hove, seen: Bamaby 
waving a. &rewell to. them. fsam. tha bfilvodiQDe;. and: 
weeping like a .mermaids. 

The scheme. o£ ttxe: csadr wes of ^VSiiaenBo'sL own, QanH- 
caddngy and he was not' a. little prood of it: Had.it: 
been a questicm of elopement,. he oouM not bave ieaaaed. 
it iiiwiili a thicker hedge of piecaotiDn and.mysteij; 
ISfoc had: he. be^i a whiir too. careful, if we take: into. 
consideiatioR the amount of opposition which a oounse 
so contxaiy to all. precedent oould not have failed, to 
meet! with from the. bridal party; had. it. transpire 
Eose lent herseK to Vincenzo'sf whim with infinita oomr 
plaisance and. good .humour. They reached, the: station 
infull.time for the last train, and an hour* before mid? 
night were safely lodged at: the Motel de Londres, at 
Turin, where the bride's luggage, thanks to Vincenzo's 
forethought, had preceded them. 

Besides the natural, eagerness, common. to. eray lover 
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TUider the stin, to have his beloved all to himself, Vin- 
cenzo had another motive for wishing to remove Kose 
from small local influences, and introduce her to a 
larger and broader current of ideas and feelings than 
could be found at Eumelli, Vincenzo had never shut 
his eyes to a fact, of which he had of late had ample 
confirmation — ^we mean the narrowness and lukewarm- 
ness of Eose's patriotism ; and to enlarge and warm it, 
to bring it nearer to the level of his own, he trusted, 
rather than to any definite teaching of his, to the action 
of those thousand mysterious imponderables, which per- 
vade the air of a large city, and constitute, as it were, 
the atmosphere of civilization. Not that Vincenzo 
wanted to make his wife a political character ; all that 
he wished was, that she should be capable of imder- 
standing and sympathising with a political man. Until 
a commimion of feeling on this cardinal point was 
established between them, he felt that he could not 
caU her quite his own. The trip to Florence had been 
devised to forward this purpose, to the attainment of 
which he anticipated no diflSculty. His estimate of 
Bose's docility and good sense was, as we know, high. 
And what place was better calculated to open her 
mind and heart to the consciousness and pride of 
the Italian sentiment than Florence, the beautiful and 
(/entile, the Athens of Italy, the mother of Dante and 
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Michael Angelo — Florence, the incarnation of ItaUan 
genius ? 

A better assorted or happier-looking pair seldom 
graced the arcades of Via Po, or the aUeys of the public 
gardens ; he, a head taller than she, fondly bending 
towards her his pale face, full of distinction and serene 
thought ; she, fondly lifting hers, all dimples, and lilies, 
and roses, up to his. Passers-by turned round to steal 
another peep of them ; Vincenzo's fellow-students raised 
their eyebrows, and murmured as they lounged by, 
" Lucky dog ! " Kose was lost in admhration of all she 
saw ; the impression made on her by the long, wide, 
regular streets, the enormous squares, the mighty river, 
the affluence of people, the splendid shops, was the 
more interesting to Vincenzo, as it was a reproduction 
of that he had himself received six years ago. 

They spent only a few days in Turin, but they were 
days well employed. Vincenzo played his part of 
cicerone conscientiously — ^not a sight worth seeing that 
he did not take her to see. Both Houses of Paiiiament, 
of course, were of the number. The Subalpine Parlia- 
ment, in 1854, was a miniature likeness of the Italian 
Parliament of 1862. Abnost all the States of Italy, 
Eome and Naples not excepted, had representatives 
there ; men who had, many of them, tasted the salt 
bread of exile, been buried alive in the tombs of the 
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rSpielberg and the Segrete of Naples — men who had suf- 
fered in various ways in the name and for the sake of 
Italy, who were glad and proud of having done so, and 
were ready to do so again. "Vinoenzo pointed out some 
of these to Eose, and gave her a sketch of their lives. 
Qnofno, himself one of this noble band, introduced a 
.few of these fellow-sufferers of his to the young couple, 
who heard from them stories, modestly and unaffectedly 
told, of narrow escapes and hardships and cruelties; 
of double irons worn and dragged for years and years ; 
.of heavy coupling chains never removed night or day. 

3?he Minister, Vincenzo's patron, paid the young bride 
a visit, and after saying many things very pleasant for 
her to hear, ended by giviiig her a smiling caution 
.against any delusive hope she might harbour of having 
her husband all to herself for very long. There was 
another lady to whom Vincenzo also owed allegiance, 
an<J who would put in her claim to it within three 
.mtothfi. Signora Candia need not blush so ; she must 
be of a jealous disposition indeed, if she was jealous of 
"the country," for that was the lady, and no other, 
to* whom he: had alluded, and in whose service Vincenze 
was pledged from the first of September next. 

Qenoa was their next stage. The palaces and the 
orange-trees of " La Siiperba " did not find much favour 
-with Eoaa ;She.nu&sed jtha space and the sgnnmetry of 
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lines which had struck her so much at Turin; but the 
sea made up to her for all deficiencies. They iad 
rooms in one of the many hotels which overlook the 
port, and were never weiaued of contemplating the new 
and ever-changii^ spectacle nnder their eyes. Eoaie 
declared she was in love^th the sea "Vincenzo, too, 
was in love with it, but in a diflBerent way from hiers. 
There mingled with his admiration of its versicoloured 
loveliness and majestically serene repose a sense ®f 
poetical awe of its mysterious immensity, and virtual 
Tmcontrojlable ibrce, when aroused to fury; that ftajy 
to which dykes and piers are like mounds of sand, mid 
three-deckers cockle-shells. Whereas unimaginative 
Bose saw it hemmed in by the horizon, saw it beauti- 
fully smooth like a mirror, as it just then was; could 
not conceive it otherwise, and longed to feel hersdf 
rocked on its bosom. Why should they not go to 
Leghorn by steam, and thus escape the dust of the 
roads ? Vincenzo emptied his quiver of classical arrows 
dimare infid'im,, but to no purpose; she laughed at 
Horace and his triple vobwr with the perfect assurancie 
; of one who. knows nothing of the sea, and just as mucab 
of Latin. : 

Vincenzo had obvious reasons for not leaving Genoa 
without visiting a pg-triotic memento, which forms, aaii 
•justly so, the pride .cf all Genoese, and that in paitjcular 
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of the populous and popular quarter of Portoria, within 
•whose precincts it is hy right situated* It consists of 
a slab of marble, commemorative of the event that 
follows, and which occurred in 1746. It would take 
too long to say what concatenation of circumstances 
had led to Genoa being abandoned by her powerful 
allies, France and Spain, and left to the tender mercies 
of Austria Suffice it to state that the territory of the 
republic, and its capital, were in the occupation of 
thirty thousand Austrians. A squad of these soldiers, 
towards dusk on the 5th of December, 1746, were 
dragging through Portoria a large mortar, when the 
pavement gave way under the weight, and the mortar 
buried itself in the ground. Unable to raise it by their 
own efforts, the escort demanded the assistance of the 
neighbouring tradespeople and of the occasional passers- 
by, but to no purpose ; seeing which the corporal had 
recourse to the Austrian argument, 'par excellence, the 
cana Thereupon a lad of fourteen, an apprentice dyer, 
nicknamed BalUla, hurled a stone at the corporal's 
head, which knocked him over. In the scuffle that en- 
sued, one soldier was killed and seven badly wounded ; 
the rest fled, to return backed by several hundreds of 
iheir comrades, who had, however, to beat a precipitate 
retreat from the stones, tiles, articles of furniture, boil- 
ing pitch and oil, thrown down upon them from the 
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roofs and windows. This was the prologue to a fierce 
struggle, which extended over six- days — ^from the 6th 
to the 10th of December — and which ended in the 
total rout and expulsion of the Austrians, with a loss 
of 1,000 slain and 7,000 taken prisoners. If ever there 
was a popular victory, this was one, fought and won as 
it was solely by the popular classes, who had not only 
a numerous, well-disciplined, well-fortified army to cope 
with, but the ill-will of their own Government to neu- 
tralize, a counter-government, head-quarters, leaders, 
arms,, commissariat, &c. to improvise for themselves, 
and public order to maintaia To carry out this last 
purpose gallows were erected in the square of the An- 
nunziata for the inmiediate acconmiodation of thieves 
caught in flagranti. And well might Giovanni Carbone, 
a young man of twenty-two, and one of the bravest 
combatants of the six days — ^well might he say to the 
Doge and Senate, when consigning to them the rescued 
keys of the city, " Here are the keys which your most 
serene lordships yielded so easily to the enemy ; tak^ 
care to guard them better in future, for we have re- 
deemed them at the cost of our blood." 

They went by sea after all — between the wisdom of 

Horace and the pouting of a cherry lip, what man in 

love ever hesitated ? — and a delightful passage it was : 

not a breath of wind, scarcely a ripple on the water* 

vou !!• L 



Who so' happy and proud as the fdir prophetess? Leg- 
horn, after Genoa, had- But little interest for onr yonng 
tourists ; so they pushed on to Pisa. They took only a 
pieep of the fine old city, however, so impatient was 
Viticenzo to reach Florenca Bdse was rather attracted 
by Pisa, particularly by the leaning tower ; but what 
liiost tickled her fancy was a herd of camels which she 
stiw in the environs, at the farm of San Kossora They 
haunted her ; she had never seen a camel before, except 
in a picture. 

But her first impression of Florence was one of dis- 
appointment, owing partly to Vincenzo's imprudence in 
raising her expectations too high, and still more, perhaps, 
t© a change of weather. Their arrival was saluted by a 
perfect downpour of rain. Even the City of Elowers 
cbuld not look otherwise than dingy and disconsolate 
under a heavy shower. It was' short, as summer ^»rms 
aie ; and, only a few hours later, when the married 
l(3rvBi8 went out for a walk, the sun shone glbriausly, 
tSe birds sang memly in the groves of Boboli, a 
delicious freshness pervaded the air. This magic change, 
however, wholly failed to dissipate the first unfavourable 
impression received by Vincenzo's wife. Eose was most 
tenacious of first impressions. 

: Yincenzo proceeded methodically, as his wont was— 
he devoted the first days to a general survey of the 
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town, SO as to.m^ke himsdf;fainiliar.mtii its oonfigtirar* 
tion aaid. distrilmtiou; he i^^i took, an Artaiia, the: 
Italian Mdiiay, and began his ronnds. We shall: not 
follow him ; the tasi of ciceroniB does not belong to our 
depajrtment ; the. descnption would be tedious to those^ 
•v^ho know anything of JPlorence, and entirely useless for 
those who do not We will only say tiiat which will be* 
no. novdty to anybody, namely, that our young couple: 
met at every step with memories, nam^s, and works, the.> 
mere mention of which thrills the hearts of five-andr- 
twenty millions of Italians with: pride and grateM/ 
reverence. Out of these noble names and memonea 
and wo(rks was' to be eHcted the spaa^k which was to • 
warm Yincenzo's Gkilatea into a new bdng. Young :^ 
Candia had chosen for head-quarters a quiet hotel not : 
far: from the church of Sdnta Ci^e, and rare was the 
dazjT when, eith^ going i to or retliming firomhis si^i^ ' 
seeii^ expeditions, lie did not enter* the noble pile and / 
seek for inspirations at the tombs ef MaehiaveUi, GralileQ,^ 
Alfieri, Michael Ai^lo, and Daate. Vinc^nzo's syston. 
of tuition was simple and easy :. he chose for lus theme 
the most striking, event suggested by the sights of the ; 
day — as, for instance, Pier Capponi's superb answer to . 
Charles' Vin., Ferrucdo's death, the expulsion of the, 
Duke of Athens^ or such like ; gave Eose a summary of 
it himself, and then in the ev^oing read her an account 

l2 
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of the circumstance as told by Villani or Machiavelli. 
Or, perhaps, taking his cue from a visit to the apart- 
ment of the Priori in palazzo Vecchio, or to the hill of 
San Miniato, he would impress on Eose, and illustrate 
by apt examples, the great love of Dante and Michael 
Angelo for their country. ' (Everybody knows that 
Dante, previous to his exile, was one of the Priori of 
Florence, and that the fortress of San Miniato was 
strengthened with new ramparts and bastions by 
Buonarrotti himself in the year 1529.) Oftener still 
Vincenzo contented himself with reading to her such 
passages of the " Divina Commedia," Petrarca's political 
** Canzoni," Alfieri's tragedies, or Foscolo's " Sepolcri/' 
as most forcibly embodied the sentiments he wished to 
instil into her. 

All this Vincenzo did gently, discreetly, by diibleti^ 
be it understood. Of all things, he hated pedantry ; he 
knew also how much Eose was equal to ; and then he 
was in love— three infallible preservatives against 
becoming a bore. Even had he any disposition to 
become one, he would have lacked the time, so full was 
the share they took of the diversions and amusements 
that Florence afforded. The cool hours of the evening saw 
them oftener taking ices at the Cascine or at Boboli, at 
some of the theatres, or at a corwersazione, than studying 
the history of their country, or of its great men at home. 
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Bose listened to him and to Ms reading often with 
pleasure, sometimes with real interest, always wifli 
docility and an evident wish to humour him— -never 
with an appearance of anything like a patriotic fibre 
vibrating within her. Far from finding fault with her 
for this, Vincenzo discovered plenty of reasons for her 
justification — ^her want of education, the narrow atmo- 
sphere in which she had lived, and so on — ^and he trusted 
for a change to the action of time. He felt grateful to 
her for the goodwill she evinced, for her invariably 
charming temper, for the easy way with which she put 
up with many little disagreeables inseparable from a 
stay in an hotel — ^grateful for the spirit of order she 
showed. Eose, according to the express request of her 
husband, was purse-bearer, cashier, accountant ; and it 
was a real pleasure to him to see the method, the clear- 
ness, the neatness with which she kept her accounts. 
On another also, and, in Yincenzo's eyes, capital point, 
she fuUy deserved, and he gave her, all praise : it was 
the simplicity of her attira Eose, in spite of example, 
gave in to none of the eccentricities of fashion. 

Late on a sultry evening they were sitting on the ter- 
race, which was on the roof of the house. Florence, 
bathed in the mellow light of the moon, had a melan- 
choly charm of its own, which went to Vincenzo's heart, 
and brought unconscious tears to his eyes. And, as. he 
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looked at it, and evoked iits ixijemones, his Boul otver- 
:Ji0wed mth QnthuaiasiiL, and Jbe fell to indulging in a 
ilaeaatiM-viaaon of ftMfiitaTe, which came .'forth clothed 
ciriiwoids d£fire. -He pictnredjan Italy independent^ free, 
iiddfed-r-jpiotnied the reyival of Ub genius, its arts, 
"Hb connnerce,. Ihe increased jsplendour of its hundred 
ocities... .;. 

^5 Withlthe Pope atits headriinterrapted Eose, with a 

fladi of renthiisiasm .quite new in her. Yincenzo looked 

'ai.her,.as if suddeiily awakeoed, and knit his brows; 

. .hmt. these was: ho tinge of impatience or displeasure in 

i.his answer, " Why the JPope, dear? Italy wants at its 

' head some one .capable and willing to draw the sword 

jBgainst its.finemies ; and the Fope jcannot He iiefosed, 

77bujk|iow, toideckre war to Austria,^^^ 

/ - *' Yet," 'persisted Hose, " did not Gioberti advocate the 

. Jftjpe-s claims to be chief , in Italy V 

. . " Tlcue ; but he lived long enoiigh to see his error, and 

±0 recant it. iufhis last work. If there, is ever to be an 

.Italy united iunder one king, the Ee^galanPuamo .is that 

king by right." 
- :^0h! Victor Emmanu^l ! '* exclaimed Eose; "how 
.can. a country ever proqjCT under a king who has no 
..aieai^on?" 

, . ''^ Allow me to say, Eose, dear, that your speech is 
{. ituiel^tl^blQrand « :« :. .inqonsiderate. How do you know. 
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and what has Victor EmmanTael done to justify your 
assertion, that he hasjio afeligian„?" . [j i ^ . „! 

'' Do. you t ask what he .has . done ? " was itsse^ deviaam 
rejoinder. '-JBave you .foigotten that he has fianctioined 
the law against .the prieslB?" > ^ : : • 

" Law agamst the priests !" repeated Vincienzo, Jiis 
eyes wide with amazement ". Yspi must have dreamed 
of one, assuredly my dear.Eose : there never has 'becai 
a law passed against the priests, nor so much bs 
thought of/' 

" You are unfair, Vincenza ; you know very well what 
I mean— the Law Siccardi-r-the law to commomatate 
the passing :6f which a column was erected by public 
subscription." !. '; 

" Do yoii know," inquired Vincenzo, " the provisions 
of the law you allude to ? " EoSe had, apparently;*her 
reasons for evading the question ;. for, instead of gjaswer- 
ing it, she said, "I know the clergy regarded it : aa la 
spoliation, and resiented it as an -affront." . _ * 

" True ; but that only proves that they were ^kflgiy, 
, not that they were: right in their appreciation of it.. The 
. clergy were not,^ could not he expected to be, impartial 
vin their own cause." . . ; 

" Do you mean to say that such men as Don Natak 
or Padre Terenziani) could be influenced in what they 
said by mere partisanship;?". , , . ,: ; / ^ .: 
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^* Most assuredly they could, and were so, though, I 
have no doubt, in perfect good faith. It is difSicult for 
the best of men to have a long-possessed privilege taken 
feom them, and not feel their withers wrung. I myself, 
you see, only an ex-seminarist, one who had shrunk 
from being a priest, felt as a partisan in this very case/' 
And he went on to tell her of his instinctive repugnance 
to the bill, of his attendance in Parliament to hear it 
discussed, of the light that had gradually stolen upon 
him, and at last of his entire concurrence in the prin- 
ciple and dispositions of the law. 

That Eose was not convinced was clearly implied by 
the tone in which she said, " Well, that's your way of 
thinking/' 

" It ought to be yours also, if mine is right." 
" And if it is not ? '* retorted Bose. 
" If it is not," said Vincenzo, " convert me to yours. 
I ask for nothing better." 

" I have no pretensions to convertiiig you," said Eose, 
drily. 

" Excuse me for sajdng that in that you are wrong, 
Eose. There can be but one legitimate way of thinking, 
as there is but one truth ; and, if you believe me to be 
in error, it must be your wish, as it is your duty, to put 
me right ; for how can we be united in the spirit, as we 
are in the flesh, if you do not P 
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This appeal remained unanswered. Eose became all 
at once aware that it was late, and that she was tired, 
and left the terraca For the first time since his mar- 
riage, Vincenzo went to bed with anything but a light 
heart, and he spent part of the night in upbraiding him- 
self with having been harsh — ^if not positively harah, 
too stringent ; at all events, he might have couched his 
remarks and aiguments in gentler words. 

On the morrow, there was a cloud on Eose's brow, the 
first that had overshadowed the serenity of her honey- 
moon. "What lover worthy the name can see a cloud 
on the beloved features, and not do his best to conjure 
it away? This Vincenzo did, and successfully, by re- 
doubling all those little tendernesses and endearments, 
which say so pointedly in their mute language, "All 
that I care for is to be at peace with you." A dangerous 
way of mending little splits in the present, at the 
expense of large ones in the future. The reconciliation, 
in fact, rested upon a misconception. Vincenzo had 
been -making amends for a real or supposed want of 
form in his strictures of the night before, whereas Eose 
had accepted his atonement as a recantation of their 
siibstance. 
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.CHAPTEE X. 

OMENS. 

« When are we to go back ? " asked Eose of Vincenzo, 
one day. 

"Not before we have seen all the marvels of this 
enchanting city," was the answer. .' 

"I should have thought 'we had nearly exhausted the 
catalogue of its sights," said Eose. ' 

"Well, certainly, we have had a bird's-eye view of 
most of the wonders. Now we ought to try to make 
ourselves acquainted with details." 

" Have you any idea of how long we have been here 
already, Vincenzo ? One-and-twenty whole days.*' ' 

'* Very true ; yet not one too many to enable us to 
acquire a knowledge of the riches of art contained in 
the gallery of the Palazzo Htti ajone." 

" If we are to go on at that rate," quoth Eose, " our 
sight-seeing will never come to an end." 

" Why, surely, my dear Eose, you have not the bad 
taste to be tired of Florence? " 
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" Oh ! not tired of Horflnce," said Eose, mhh. a little 
blush. " Oidj I do so long to be' with papaagain." 

''IThat is quiije ja natnxal wish in one so aSTeetionate 
as ymi are, dearest," 'Yiijcenzo paused a second-^then 
added— ^" My dear little urife, you have not forgotten, 
haye you, that I warned you that . onr mamtige wouH, 
of necessity, entail a separation from your dear fetiier ? 
I had hoped that the noble objects of interest in this 
jprivileged centre of art would have made your fiist 
weaning from. home gentle, and less trying. If time 
hangs heavy on your hands here, what will it be when 
you are compelled to live, as no doubt will be the case 
at no distant day, in some provincial town of Pied- 
mont?" 

"In any town of Piedmont I shall feel more at home 
than I do in .Florence. Here I have the feeKng of 
being among foreigners." 

" I am sorry. to hear it," jsaid Vincenzo. "In justice, 
Eose, we Piedmontese . ought rather to! consider our- 
. selves the foreigners in Florence. Could there heaaiy 
distiacUon drawn between jsons (ff the same land, the 
Tuscans are best entitied to bei ciUed Italians ; for thdy 
alone have always guarded inviolate • the deposit of 
the national language, that great living sign of our 
nationality." . : ( 

Ihia.didlc^m l^cfok.plaoe m tfaetr w«y home,. late at 
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night, from a large party. Onofrio had procured letters 
of introduction for Vincenzo and his bride, not only 
to the Sardinian Legation, but also to several distin- 
guished Florentine families, whose reception of the 
newly-married pair had been courtesy itsel£ Bose, 
however, could not bear these parties ; she took no 
interest either in politics or in literature — ^the two 
topics most commonly discussed — ^nor had the local 
news any piquancy for her; neither had she any 
natural or acquired taste for lengthy lucubrations about 
laces and sUks. Moreover, the dolce parlar Toscano 
made her feel her own accent a sore humiliation. 

From that moment Hose gave up any allusion as to 
the time of their return home ; in fact, she became less 
talkative on any subject, often falling into long fits of 
meditation — a habit quite foreign to her nature. There 
was evidently a damp on her spirits. Well as Vincenzo 
knew in what direction her thoughts lay, and much as 
he felt for her, he <^hose not to take notice of the 
change. After what he had said to her on the vexed 
question of leaving Florence, after his explanations as to 
the impossibility of their remaining permanently at the 
palace, what could a fresh discussion lead to but a fresh 
expression of useless regrets. In order, however, that 
she might not misconstrue his silence on this one 
matter into any want of sympathy, or into anything 
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approaching to displeasure, he made it liis study to be 
more auxpetits soins than ever. - 

One morning when their usual hour for going out 
had corner Signora Gandia announced her determination 
of staying at home. 

" Stay at home I Why ? Do you fed ill, my dar- 
ling?'^ 

"Not exactly ill — ^in fact, not ill at all,*' answered 
Eose, "only not disposed to walk. You go out alone, 
and — enjoy yourself, Vincenzo." 

" No such thing," said Vincenzo, takiifg off his hat 
and sitting down. " How do you think I am to enjoy 
myself without you ? " 

" You take more interest in these sights than I do, 
and I cannot see any reason against your going with- 
out me." 

" The reason is that I should have no enjoyment in 
any of what you call sights without you. I had rather 
stay with you. Won't you let me do so, dear ? " 

"Not at the cost of such a sacrifice," said Kose, 
hastily leaving the room. In a minute or two she 
came hack with her bonnet on, saying, "I am ready." 

"My dear girl, you told me you were not inclined to 
go out to-day," objected Vincenzo. 

" I have changed my mind," said she. " Let us go." 

" Stop a little — not yet," entreated Vincenzo ; " not 
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befoTe we iave" cleared away this' nusunderstandiiig. 
What do you really wish.' to do?— stay at home or. go 
out ? TSbH me frankly, Eose.** , 

The appeal- was so feelingly and tenderly made that 
Eose softened 

' "Frankly, then, I tell you," she. said, "that J should 
enjoy a walk very much. It is that perpetual Wan- 
dking through close galleries, and staring at all sorts x>t 
tljdngs, that so tires and bewilders me." 

"Then," answered Vincenzo, gently, but with a. sigh, . 
which he vainly tried to suppress — "*th^ we will walk 
or drive about, and have done with sight-seeing " 

"Not so — not so, indeed," exclaimed Eose. "I will 
not be the means of depriving you of seeing what 
yon so greatly admire. I am ready to go with you 
wherever you like, only don't let it last for ever and. 

. " It shall not last an howr longer; than you choose," 
said Vincenzo, " Come, what time wfll you fixior. our 
leaving this V 

"You must decide that yourself Vincenzo." 

." Shall we say within a fortnight ? " 
. "I should be better pleased if you said within .a 
week," returned Eose. , 

^'So be it," assented Vincenzo— "one more week, and 
then m rmteJ' 
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Eose sprang forward and gave her husband a hearty 
kiss: 

Her step had never been so elastic, her humonr so 
charming, as it was that day. TEey drove to Villa 
Albizzi, immortalized by GWiiea's sojourn there; and, 
on liieir return home,. Eose iiisisted: on their entering 
the church of Santa Groca Indeed, she it was who 
took the initiative as to ali their visits to galleries or 
public buildings during the remainder of their stay in 
Florence. Eose!sgood humour did not forsake her for 
a moment; even tiie many disagreeablea of their 
journey back- by Yetturiiio, the stifling dust of the 
road, or sudden storms delaying their progress, found 
her equally placid and cheerfuL Vihcenzo was too 
happy to feel any very deep regrets. Hia cup of bliss: 
was so Ml, that the drop of gall left in it.1^ the failure 
of. his educational scheme fbr Eose was drowned in its 
sweetness. Vincenzo, in. short;, enjoyed tha present^ and 
hoped the best for the future 

: Stopping nowhere, except for a £bw hours in Turin, 
jast long enough to allow of Vincenzo's paying a hasty • 
visit to Onofrio and having a short audience of the 
Minister, tiiey reached the palace in- the banning, of., 
the. last week of July. Thus,, the wedding tdnr had 
not lasted more than seven weeks*. . 

. We leave it to the. reader to. picture to; himself ttie ^ 
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warmth of welcome which awaited the young couple 
on all sides. As for the Signer Awocato, he was never 
tired of admiring his daughter, or of making discoveries 
of improvement in her manners and appearance. Vin- 
cenzo also came in for a good share of compliments 
and congratulations on his looks. "How strong and 
manly the boy had grown — and so bronzed." This fact 
put the Signer Awocato in mind of the young rogue's 
campaign with the hoe- " Ha ! ha I ha 1 " and the old 
gentleman laughed till his sides ached. Bamaby^ in 
a state of delighted distraction, kept bouncing in and 
out of the room, and pitching into everybody and 
everything, bull-lika 

An influx of visitors soon arrived from Eumelli, but 
alas I Don Natale was no longer at their head, as of 
yore. Don Natale was past walking up the hill now 
— ^it was all that Don Natale, in a state bordering on 
dotage, could do to walk at all, supported on each side, 
to the end and back again of the small garden attached 
to the Eectory. He was, indeed, still Eector, though 
only nominally so, of EumellL The efiective duties of 
his office were discharged by a yoimg priest, specially 
appointed for that purpose by the Bishop of IbeDa. 

At length the crowd of visitors took their departure, 
and afforded Vincenzo the desired opportimity of 
acquainting his father-in-law with the result of his 
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morning's interviiew 'With the Minister. He "^iras to 
l)e appointed Honorary Councillor of the Intendenza 
at Chambety, and his official nomination would bo 
forwarded to him within a few days. For the present 
no emolument was attached to the office — ^he would 
receive nothing, in short, but a sum of money sufficient 
to cover his travelling expenses, and those attendant 
on his installation. He was to - find himself at his 
post on the 1st of September. The Signer Awocato 
was greatly elated by this intelligence; his pride and 
vanity were tickled, and, in the height of his delight, 
he bestowed a congratulatory hug on the new Con- 
sigUere. It was a good start in life — a better start 
than many even of the highest functionaries had had. 
Chambery was a clean, nay, a charming town; agree- 
ably situated, and possessing a most pleasant society. 
The Signer Awocato knew Chambery ; he had passed 
through it both in going to and returning from Geneva 
— ^how many years ago ? full thiriy-three years — ^Ah I 
a long time that — thirty-three years ! and he remem- 
bered liking the place very much. 

The Signer Awocato was in a vein of optimism, and 
went on long in the same strain. Eose said nothing ; 
just as she had said nothing when her husband had 
first broken the news to her. At last her father turned 
to her, and, with the undisguised intention of investi- 
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gating li6r feelings on the subject, said, " And so, when 
I see yon again, 1 may expect to find you become half 
a Frenchwoman, and able to speak French better than 
papa." 

" A superiority, I wish I was not to have any oppor- 
tunity of acquiring," replied Eose, rather drily. 

"Bah! " I'etorted papa, "you will soon grow fond of 
the language, and the country toa" . 

"Everything is possible," said Eose; "but suppose 
we speak of sbmething more agreeable, and let Cham- 
bery alone until we are obliged to talk about it; we 
needn't utter the name before the end of August/' 
Accordingly the subject was dropped. 
The bride's first visit was to Don Ifatale. The good 
old priest recognised both her and Vincenzo perfectly 
well ; he laughed and wept in the same breath, talking 
fast, but incoherently, about old times. There was 
much of the look and the fugitiveness of impressions of 
a child about the old man. He manifested, however, 
one strong abiding feeling, and that was an undisguised 
horror of the new curate then present This latter 
endeavoured to counteract the impression which this 
evident repulsion might produce on the visitors, by 
making the warmest protestations of his filial attachment 
to his venerable superior, as he termed Don Ifatale, 
T)acked by a notable display of affectionate attentions. 
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: But neither the warmth of his protestattonsi nor liis 
show of devotion, succeeded in impressing Yincenzo 
fevourably ; for he observed to Eose as they were 
leaving the parsonage — ^"'I fear that young priest treats 
our poor old fdend harshly." 

^' What can make you think so? I should say quite 
the contrary," replied Eose. It was impossible to speak 
more feelingly about the dear old man." 

" Speaking and acting are two thoroughly distinct 
things, my dear Hose. Don ITatale's aversion testifies 
strongly against his curate. Old men in their dotage 
closely resemble children; and children instinctively 
know and love those who are kind to them, as they 
know and hate those who are not so." 

Eose contented herself with intimating her dissent 
from her husband's opinion by a little expressive shrug 
of her shoulders, and Vincenzo poEtely iabstained fix)m 
pushing the discussion farther. 

The abrupt disappearance of the young couple on 
their wedding-day, by no means usual in Italy, had 
necessarily delayed, till their return, the receiving and 
paying of the visits which custom has elevated into a 
duty on such occasions. Ibella and its vicinity now 
came to call on the bride and bridegroom, and the bride 
and bridegroom went td call on IbeUa and its vicinity ; 
.and then a string of dinners and entertainments given 
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and received became the order of the day during the 
next fortnight Save when the subject of the internal 
policy of the country was broached, the doing of which 
inevitably made the Signer Awocato fall foul of 
Cavour and his free-trade — ^for he abominated alike 
the measure and its promoter — save on these rare 
occasions, we say, the master of the palace was in 
the best of humour and spirits: so were both Eose 
and Vincenzo, and, in fact, everybody. Eose, playing 
the part of mistress of the house, was quite in her 
native element; admirable the clearheadedness and 
easy graceful self-possession with which she did the 
honours of the palace. Vincenzo was not a little ' 
proud of his young wife, and in the fervour of his 
admiration registered a vow, that as soon as they were 
at Chambery, she should have a charming home over 
which to preside and shine. 

There was only one note on which the married lovers 
did not sweetly chime. They could not agree in their 
appreciation of Don Natale's curate. Every fresh 
meeting increased Vincenzo's antipathy, and Eose's 
sympathy, for the man. Besides dining at the palace 
every Sunday, as Don Natale used to do, he came 
almost daily to bring news, as he phrased it, of "our 
deaT and venerable friend.'* The unctuous voice in 
which he said the words alone sufficed to put Vincenzo 
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out of patience. That the fellow was clever and had 
a clear insight into the different characters he had to 
deal with, was. evident by the distinct methods he 
used with father and daughter. Deferential without 
servility towards the Signer Awocato, to the Signora 
he was condescendingly paternal and yet authoritative. 
It was certainly from no neglect on his part that he 
faUed to ingratiate himself with Vincenzo, At their 
very first interview he had claimed the privileges of 
an old school-companion, mentioning what Vincenzo 
very well recollected, that they had once worn similar 
robes and had lived for three years under the same roof 
— ^the first three years that Vincenzo had passed in the 
seminary. The curate was, however, some six or seven 
years Vincenzo's senior. 

The last week of August had begun. Three weeks 
previously Vincenzo's official nomination as Consigliere 
had reached the palace. The document and its big seals 
were objects of special admiration and interest to the 
Signer Awocato ; but, as for Eose, she deigned to take 
no notice of their visible proof of her husband's success 
in his profession, turning a deaf ear to all her father's 
endless comments and oracular speeches upon the 
subject. Nor, though the last days of August were at 
hand, the period to which she had herself adjourned all 
mention of any change — did she drop a word, or give 
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the slightest hint ad to the impending move ; nor wass 
she busying herself, at least so fiEur as Yincenzo could 
see, in any preparations for her journey. Vincenzo felt 
mther cross at her obliging him to be the first to re-open 
the disagreeable discussion. There was, however, no 
help for it, and so he made his approaches cautiously 
and gently, by saying one morning, "Do you know, my 
dearest, that our time for going away is close at 
hand?" 

"Already?" exclaimed Eose. "Dear me! it seems 
as if we had only just arrived." 

"Nevertheless, we have been here a fall month," 
observed Vincenzo ; " and I warned you, my dadingj 
that I was to be at my post on the 1st of September." 

" Oh ! that's impossible," said Eose ; " I have quan^ 
tities of things yet to do, and which cannot be done in 
a hurry." 

" Well, if it is really impossible that you should be 
ready, so as to let us be at Chambery by the first, let us 
fix the second or third. I dare say the Minister will 
not mind my being a day or two behind tima" 

"Must we, then, really and truly go IT asked Eose, 
after a moment's consideration. 

"Of course we must; the matter was settled long 
ago. Your father has quite made up his mind to our 
^goingaway." 
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"Oh! Vincenzo, pray, pray do let us stay here," 
exclaimed Eose, with a piteous look. 

"Why do you ask what you know I cannot grant?" 
answered Vincenzo. 

"And why not? we are so happy here/' pleaded 
She. 

"Let «s hope we shall be happy elsewhere also," 
returned Vincenzo. 

" Oh ! nowhere so happy as here — ^nowhere, nowhere," 
cried Eose, passionately. 

" So long as we love each other as we do now, we 
shall be happy anywhere, be sure of that Those who 
love carry their paradise with them." 

" If you loved me truly," said Bose, " you could not 
find in your heart to thwart me so." 

" I might retort your argument," said Vincenzo, " but 
I wiU not. It is exactly because I do love you dearly 
and truly that I oppose you on this one point." 

" But we cannot leave papa alone." 

"Tour father does not remain alone, dear. He is 
surrounded by attached dependants; he has a large 
circle of Mends here and at Ibella^ who will keep him 
company and cheer him. The separation must naturally 
cost him pain, as it does us ; but he is ready to sacrifice 
his pleasure lor our good.** 

" For our good I Not iot mine, I protest," exclaimed 
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Eose. There is notliing but misery for me in this 
separation," . 

. *' I would urge that it is for my good," said Vincenzo; 
** but that all our interests are in common ; are they 
:not?" 

" I should like you to explain to me what good .you 
expect from scouring through the country at the bidding 
of the first man in office you chance to come across." 

"I expect to secure my own esteem and that of all 
honest men," returned Vincenzo. 

"Eeally, Vincenzo, it's a mystery to me why you 
should not attain such ends without making yourself 
into a Government official" 

** On the contrary, the course I adopt seems to me the 
only one within my reach by which I can make myself 
useful and respected. Show me any other which holds 
out the same promise, and I will accept it* 

"I have already told you that you could be of use 
here in many ways, and highly respected as weU." 

"And on the occasion you allude to I gave you my 
reasons for thinking the contrary. What I want is real 
work, and not a mere sham. Listen to me, dear ; " and 
the poor young man went on to repeat all the arguments 
he had brought forward when they had previously dis- 
cussed the SEune matter. He spoke earnestly on the 
duty incumbent on all men not to leave improductive 



the capital of tdents and energies bestowed on them by 
the Creator ; the claims a country has on aU its citizens ; 
the special obligation devolving upon him, sprung from 
so low, to make an honoured name for himself, and 
thereby justify her father's favours and disarm calumny. 
He pleaded all this and much more, to no purpose ; his 
passionate eloquence fell dead against what her father, 
in an angry moment, had once styled her quiet imper- 
meability to reason. Eose was neither touched nor 
convinced ; she said so distinctly in so many words. 

" I am sorry for it," was Vincenzo's answer. " All I 
have to add is, that by the beginning of September I 
must be at my post at Chambery ; otherwise I should 
lose the appointment." 

Yincenzo had needed all his self-control, not to say 
something much more severe. He felt cruelly disap- 
pointed and something angry. Was it a perverse pre- 
determination on Eose*s part, or was it some peculiar 
deficiency of judgment, which thus closed her mind to 
the most obvious and unanswerable truths ? He rumi- 
nated long on this impleasant alternative, while in- 
stinctively seeking in rapid motion a sedative for his 
mental disquiet. After rambling far and wide he 
returned home, softened and tranquillised. 

It was five minutes past the dinner hour, and the 
Signer Awocato and Eose had already sat down to table. 
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"At last!" exclaimed, the fether-in-law. "I began 
to think that you did not mean to dine with us 
to-day.' 

" I beg your pardon," said Vineenzo. " I took a long 
walk and foigot myself." 

"You must not forget yourself/' said the Signer 
Awocato. The words were emphasised too pointedly 
for any one to suppose they only referred to the want of 
punctuality of which Vineenzo had been guilty. 

The young man glanced at the speaker, and perceived 
an awftd frown on his brow. He looked at Kose ; her 
eyes were red. The silence during the rest of the meal 
wasimbroken, save by some trivial remark of the father 
to the daughter, or of the daughter to the father. 
Nfpither the one nor the other ever addressed a word to 
Vineenzo. At dessert, affcer the servants had left the 
room, the Signer Awocato turned to Vineenzo and said, 
in his severest and most distant manner, "I have 
arranged with Eose as to the day of your departure: 
You will start on the 2d of September — ^that will be 
quite soon enough, Eose is too sensible a girl not to 
submit to the conditions agreed upon between us at the 
time of her marriaga Any little demur she may have 
made was natural, and does credit to her heart. You 
had neither right nor reason on your side for treating 
her harshly.'* 
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" Was I harsh to her ?" asked VinceBza '* Does she 
accuse me of being so ? " 

" Your business is at this moment with me, and not 
with her/' ihtetrupted the Signor Awocato, angrily. 
"Listen to me. When I say you were harsh to her, 
I affirm what I know to be a fact. Toung ladies — 
women, I mean — do not cry their eyes out because they 
have been too much petted and humoured. I repeat 
it. You were very wrong to make her cry ; let it be 
the last time. Eemember our agreement — if you should 
ever cost her a tear — " 

" But,'* here broke in Vincenzo. 

" I will hear of no buts, sir. I gave you my daughter 
in order that you should make her happy, and not 
that you might worry her life out. It seems to me 
that she and I put ourselves to inconvenience enough 
for your sake to give us a right to some return. H 
you have any observations to make," added the old 
gentleman, rising with difficulty, " I beg you will wait 
for some other opportunity. I must avoid all emotions 
after dinner; any agitation interferes with my di- 
gestion." 

'•God is my witness that I have done nothing to 
deserve your reproaches. That is the only, observation 
I have to make," said Vincenzo, also rising, and follow- 
ing the father and daughter out of the room. 
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This little domestic /racas cut Vincenzo to the heart ; 
he keenly resented the injustice of his wife's complaint^ 
of him to her father, and almost as keenly the injustice 
of the father's lending so willing an ear to those com- 
plaints. 

There was something besides his sense of the injustice 
of the accusation which jarred the yoimg husband's 
feelings ; it was that the Signer Awocato had adopted 
a tone and manner, both in his reproofs and in his 
settling the question of their departure, which was not 
suitable between equal and equal This misunder- 
standing threw a shade of coldness over the few re- 
maining days the trio had to spend together, and, 
contrary to his usual kindly spirit, Vincenzo made no 
effort to banish this discomfort. But when the actual 
moment of separation came, when he saw the twist of 
pain in the old familiar face,, and hot tears roUiQg over 
his wife's cheeks, his heart melted, and he cast from it 
the last bitter drop of resentment. 
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CHAPTEE XL' 

l»ITCHINa A TENT. 

ViNCENZO had taken the precaution of writing before- 
hand to secure places in the mail, which at that time 
ran daily between Turin and Chambery. This mode of 
conveyance, besides being the quickest and safest, had 
another advantage highly prized by newly-married 
couples ; as there were only seats for two inside, they 
could enjoy each other's society Ute-dr-tite. But there 
was also a drawback; the mail starting late in the 
evening, crossed the mountain during the night, and, 
supposing there was no moon, the traveller saw nothing 
of aU the grandeur of the Alpine scenery through 
which he was passing. As ill luck would have it, 
Vincenzo and Eose had bad weather for their journey. 
The sky was as black as pitch, the wind blew chilly 
and fierce — so tempestuous was it, that it was all the 
mules, dragging the coach up the ascent, and the men 
at their heads, could do to stand against the irate gusts 
which swept along, hissing like so many vipers. 
In spite of shawls £tnd cloaks and wrappers, Eose 
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complained bitterly of the cold — ^her feet felt like two 
baUs of ice. Vincenzo, though quite in the same 
plight, did his best to comfort her, by a promise of 
procuring some hot water-bottles at Lanslebourg. But 
he had reckoned without the guard, who, being already 
behind his time, would not hear of stopping longer 
than was strictly necessary for changing horses. Never- 
theless, Yincenzo made a struggle for the bottles, but 
all he got for his pains was a thorough wetting, and a 
threat of being left behind. The rain was falling in 
torrents as they passed through Lanslebourg. It was 
by that time broad day, a bleak, lurid day. The 
Maurienne does not look gay even in the best, of 
weathers, but seen through thick sheets of rain, it is a 
picture of desolation. Eose felt too intensely miserable 
even to be out of humour. Shivering and groaning, she 
closed her eyes to shut out the dreary sight. Vincenzo's 
state of wretchedness was akin to despair. He had no 
longer enough of courage left to allow of his attempting 
to cheer her by anticipations of future comfort; the 
only mark of sympathy he ventured to show was that 
of silently wrapping about her the shawls and wrappers 
whenever they slipped off. He had literally the feelings 
of a criminal — exactly as if all the damp, and dreari- 
ness, and forlomness of the situation ought to be laid 
to his charge. And yet his eyes followed with a sort 
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of automatic inteieift the mad doings of the waters of 
the Arc, boiling, tearing, bounding, rushing along by 
the side of the road, like a troop of wild horses strug- 
gling in deadly contest In fact, his state of mind 
j^sembled that of the culprits of whom we read that 
they speculated upon the cost of the judge's dress-wig, 
or counted with stolid attention the iron spikes of the 
nuls of the dock, while sentence of death was beiog 
passed upon them. 

After a time, the aspect of the country improved ; 
not so the weather. The rain was falling faster than 
ever when the mail stopped before the hotel de ITEurope, 
jat Chambery. The landlord and his family fully justi- 
fied the high character which Onofrio had given of 
them, when he recommended the house to Vincenza 
The benumbed Signora Candia was carried, rather than 
shown, to a bedroom on the first floor. As speedily as 
possible she was put into a comfortably-warmed bed, 
was persuaded to take something hot, and then left to 
rest Madame Ferrolliet, the mistress of the hotel, saw 
herseK to aU the arrangements for the young couple's 
^comfort 

Every five minutes during the next two hours, Vin- 
cenzo went on tiptoe to listen at his wife's door. 
Auguring at last, from the uninterrupted quietness 
{Within,,that Eose must be fairly asleep, and unwilling 
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to run any risk of disturbing her, lie had a bed made 
up for himself on a sofa in the salon adjoining her 
bedroom. No sooner had his head touched the pillow' 
than he fell into a deep slumber, nor did he awake till 
early dawn. He rose at once, and went to the window* 
Alas ! no change in the weather— it was pouring as 
obstinately as it had done the day before. Eather 
depressed, he stole quietly to Eose's bedside* Her eyes 
were wide open; she declared that the noise of carriages 
and carts in the streets had prevented her having a 
wink of sleep. She had a splitting head-ache ; she was 
thoroughly imhappy ; her room must be changed, or 
she must give up all hope of ever sleeping again. 
Vincenzo assured her that she should either have 
another room, or else they would go to another hotel, 
though he hoped there would be no occasion to resort 
to this last measure, for there was litfle chance of their 
meeting such kind people as these FerroUiets were. 
Did not Eose agree with him in thinking them un- 
usually obliging? 

"They seem good-natured enough,'* said Eose; "but> 
after all, I am no judge, for not a syllable of their 
gibberish can I understand — ^it is dreadfully disagree- 
able, I assure you — ^when they speak to me, I feel as 
if I had grown deaf and dumb." 

"It is a trial,'' replied the husband; ''but, at the 
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same time, the evil is one that mil soon be ctxred ; 
you'll see that you wiU learn French in no time,'* 

*^ Oh ! never, never," sighed the wife. 

"Oh! yes, yes," said Vincenzo, trying to speak 
cheerfully ; " but first we must try and secure you a 
good night's rest, and then, when the weather cleats, 
we will hunt out some nice, pretty apartments for you. 
Once you begin to keep house, you'll soon learn the 
language." 

Eose shook her head in a most disconsolate way, and 
eaid, " I wonder if it is ever fine here." 

Vincenzo sought out the kind landlady, and told her 
of Eose's sleepless night, petitioning for another bed- 
room less exposed to the noise of the streets. Madame 
FerroUiet's large eyes grew considerably larger as she 
listened to this request. She was sorry, doubly sorry 
that the signora was uncomfortable, because she could 
see no remedy. The hotel was faU from top to bottom. 
She might, to be sure, inquire if the occupiers of 
Nos. 27 and 28 (they seemed very good-natured, obliging 
persons) would object to change rooms with Signora 
Candia. As soon as she knew they were up, she 
Would go and ask them. Luckily the negotiation suc- 
ceeded, and the exchange of rooms was eflfected. 

The second night at the hotel Eose slept like a top ; 
€md, when she awoke, the sun was shining as brightly 
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as it hiftd ever done at Emnelli, and tbe mercuij vi 
her spirits rose several degrees. But, alas I rooms Nq. 
27 and 28 were not without their drawback, as became 
too evident in the course of the day. They overlooked 
the court-yard, and, consequently, were in the cloaa 
vicinity of the stables, and Sose complained of the un.^ 
savoury proximity. Her sensitiveness on this point 
Ivas that of one who, np to the age of twenty, had 
passed three-fourths of the year in the pure bracing air 
of a hill country. 

"Eeason the more,* observed Vincenzo, "for begin* 
ning at once to look for apartments ;" and so out they 
sallied in quest of lodgings. 

Sose was not so intense a pessimist as she had been 
the day before ; she allowed that Chsunbery was a 
pleasant-looking place — she even deigned to approve of 
its castle, its fountain of "the elephants," its arcades, 
its weU-shaded public walks, and of the vine-covered 
heights which overhung the little town. The vineyards, 
arcades, and shaded walls were aU femiliar objects to 
Eose, but the Dent de Nivolet and Mont Grenier made 
scarcely any impression on her. 

Few and far between were the notices of apartments 
to let which they discovered ; and, of tiie three or four 
sets of rooms they looked at, none were suitable, or 
even approaching to suitable. Disappointed in their 
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search, they at last th6ught of aqppljdiig for adyice to 
the Ferrolliets themselvea These good people left no 
stone nntnmed to help the yonng couple^ and YincenxQ 
spent the whole of the following day in going to all the 
houses they Tccommended, without, however, linding 
anything that answered One suite of roomsi coi^ 
venient, of a good size, tcderably well furnished, seemed 
just what was required; but Eose, on inspection, dish 
covered that there was no view jfrom the window. Thia 
was an insuperable objection. She remained at the 
hotel, and continued to complain of the stables. 

This question of a lodging threatened to become a 
thorny one! However, whatever its importance, it had 
to be set aside for the time being. On the morrow, that 
is, on the fourth day since their reaching Chambery, 
Vincenzo felt that he neither ought, nor could any 
longer delay presenting himseK at the Intendenza; 
and, after promising Bose to be back as soon as pos- 
sible, thither he went. The intendente had just gone 
out, but was expected to return every moment Vin- 
cenzo had no choice — he must wait ; and so he did — 
for a whole hour. His interview with his chief, and 
then the ceremony of his introduction to all the j?er- 
sonnel of the Intendenza, took up another hour. When 
he returned to the hotel, Edse exclaimed, " How long yon 
have been ; I thought you never i^nded to come back." 
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" I am delighted to hear you say so ; it proves that 
you have missed ma At the same time, I camiot help 
hoping that my little wife will try and accustom herseli 
to my being absent for some hours every day, and, that 
she may feel her loneliness less, that she will learn to 
create some occupation for herself at homa*' 

" You should add, when she has a home. I begin to 
doubt if we ever shall have one as long as we are here," 
replied Eose. " Other people's troubles are easy to bear, 
but I can assure you, it is not at all amusing to spend 
hour after hour alone in this disagreeable atmosphere 
without the power of interchanging a word with any 
living souL Oh! dear, if I had only Marianna here, 
it would be something." 

Marianna was a young peasant-girl, actually one of 
the housemaids at the palace, and a great favourite with 
Eose. 

Vincenzo said nothing, but thought to himself that 
the wish was quite natural in a girl suddenly separated 
from all she had been used to, and thrown among 
strangers speaking an imknown language. The more 
he reflected, the more he became convinced that Mari- 
anna would be of infinite comfort to his wife, par- 
ticularly during the time she was learning French. He 
wrote at once to the Signer Awocato, telling him how 
much it would gratify and console Bose to have Man- 
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anna with her. Vincenzo begged his father-in-law not 
to write to Eose on the subject, for two reasons — ^to 
spare her a disappointment should Marianna not be 
willing to come to Chamberjr, or, in the event of her 
agreeing to do so, to leave him, the writer, the 
merit and pleasure of giving his wife an agreeable 
surprise. 

The intendente had kindly dispensed with Vincenzo's 
entering on the duties of- his oflSce until he had found 
himself a lodging. Yet, sadly harassed as he was by 
his daily unsuccessful hunt, Vincenzo was too con- 
scientious not to show himself at the Intendenza for 
an hour or two every morning. On the third day of 
his attendance there, who should come in search of him, 
but a tall, handsome non-commissioned ofi&cer, in whom 
he instantly recognized Ambrogio, the mayor's son, his 
companion in his famous expedition to Novara? Am- 
brogio had seen Vincenzo's appointment and arrival at 
Chambery mentioned in one of the local papers, and 
had hastened to find him out. Hearty were the greet- 
ings of the two young men, and very complimentary 
the remarks they made on the changes time had 
wrought in each others appearance, 

" How tall and strong and martial-looking you have 
gi'own, old fellow," said Vincenzo to his friend who 
towered above him by half a head. 
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*'Ydu knew me again instantly in spite of my 
height?" said Ambrogia 

" I should have picked you out among ten thousand," 
said Vincenza " We little dreamed, when we lost sight 
^f each other, six years ago, that our next meeting 
would be at Chambeiy — ^you a sergeant in " 

" And you an Awocato, and a Consigliere d'Inten- 
denza," interrupted Ambrogio. 

" Yes, and more than that, a married man," laughed 
Vincenzo ; " and the happiest and proudest of hus- 
bands. Quite a romance, my dear friend. You must 
<5ome and be introduced to my wife. Will you dine 
with us to-day, at six o'clock? We are staying at the 
Hotel de I'Europe. But tell me, how is your father?" 

"Strong and hale as ever, thank God," returned 
Ambrogio ; " and, moreover, as well satisfied as ever 
with his scapegrace of a son. True to his word, when 
my trme for the conscription came, he left me free to 
become a soldier if I chose. I did so, and I don't 
regret it. The day I win my epaulets — and, if we have 
a war, as rumour says we shall shortly, win them I 
shaU, or die — ^the day I get them, and turn my back on 
this place, I shall have nothing left to wish for." 

Vincenzo, surprised by the last remark, said, ''I 
thought Chambery was reckoned one of the pleasantest 
garrison towns." 
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' '' Frenchmen might think so, I dai^ say,** answered 
Ambrogio, "but not aaiy tnie Kedmontese. The towns- 
folk look on all who come from the other side of the 
mountain, and especially on ns soldiers, much as we 
Italians do on the Austrians. Those who are not 
Codini — ^these are the majority— are red Eepublicans ; 
land the sympathies of both are bestowed on Prance." 

"Well, we cannot much wonder at that, when we 
remember their geographical position and their lan- 
guage," observed Vincenzo ; "nevertheless, I hope there 
is some exaggeration in your statement" 

" You say now exactly what I said when I arrived 
here a year and a half since. After you have been 
here twelve months, mark my words, you'wiU sing the 
same song as I do now.*' 

Signora Candia's reception of Ambrogio was courteous 
if not cordial, ffis uniform, and the recollection of 
how and why he and her husband had become such 
fast friends, were no great recommendations to her 
favour. StiQ, in her present isolation, it was an un- 
deniable consolation to meet with one of her own 
coimtrymen, and a spirited, well-informed, obliging 
man into the bargain* No sooner was Ambrogio told 
of the dilemma as to lodgings, than he offered his 
services to the la^, though, as he added, with very 
faint hopes of being able to find what would please her. 
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A fipnishied apaxtment of the style and in the situatioa 
she wished, would be ahnost as difficult to light upon 
as a prize in the lottery. It was the demand which 
created the supply, and at Chambery there was no 
demand for such. Tourists rarely made any lengthened 
stay at Chambery, and, when they did, always lived at 
one or other of the hotels. The only persons who ever 
wanted lodgings were Piedmontese officers and employes, 
and, they had to be satisfied with far inferior acconmio- 
dation to that which the Signora wished for. Of small 
cheap lodgings there was no lack. 

Ambrogio's prognostications were only too soon veri- 
fied. At the end of forty-eight hours he went to 
Vincenzo's o&ce and confessed his failure. " My dear 
fellow,'' he concluded, "you must either abate much of 
your requirements, or give up all idea, of living in the 
town. And, now that I think of it, since your wife 
makes such a point of having fresh air and a fine view why 
not try to find a house somewhere in the outskirts ? " 

**Tou are right," said Vincenzo; "that's a capital 
idea of yours." 

" There's a tolerable sprinkling of cozy little coimtry 
houses all roimd Chambery," went on Ambrogio; "I 
saw several to let on the road to * Les Charmettes.' " 

"Les Charmettes — ^Jean Jacques— delightful ! " ex- 
claimed Vincenzo. 
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' ^* You must take into account, however, that winter is 
not far off,'* remarked Ambrogio; "still October and 
November are beautiful months here, and even in 
winter there's but a very slight difference of tempera-^ 
ture between town and country. The discomfort will 
be all yours — ^for you will have to come to your oflRce 
in aU weathers ; luckily you are young and strong, and 
can besides keep a gig if you choose." 

"That is — ^my wife can," said Vincenzo ; "let us go 
and hear what she says to your plan." 

Eose caught, at Ambrogio's proposal with childlike 
eagerness ; she had a real love for the country. 

"Well, then," said Ambrogio, "the sooner we begin 
the better ; my advice is, to hire a carriage and set off 
instantly on our journey of discovery.'* 

So said, so done ; a carriage was easily procured, and 
away went the trio. The environs of Chambery are 
always beautiful ; they are doubly so, when decked, as 
was now the case, in the rich tints of autumn. Our 
party had a charming drive. Eose recovered her happy 
smile and bird-like chirp. Vincenzo had neither seen 
the one nor heard the other since their arrival at 
Chambery. Three or four houses, including the 
' Charmetfces,' were examined, all equally tempting. 
Eose's choice at last fell on one, which had in addi- 
tion to all the advantages it possessed in common with 
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the others, that of being nearest to the new, pietty little 
parish church — ^in fact, within a quarter of a imla The 
house itself was a mere bandbox of two- stories ; but it 
had room enough and to spare for the young couple^ 
and for the number of servants they would need; it 
was simply and fireshly furnished, and had altogether 
an inviting air of neatness both inside and out As to 
its position, nothing could be more agreeable. It stood 
on high 'ground, looking over glorious woods of chest- 
nut and walnut, across an extensive and fertile valley, 
closed in by the mountains of Dauphind 

There was also a good-sized garden and orchard, 
bounded on the side abutting on the road by a high 
wall ; and on the other by a vineyard which sloped 
down to the woods. The only drawback was the want 
of a coachhouse and stables — ^but this deficiency was 
easily to be remedied. The man who showed the house 
assured Vincenzo that a farmer, living within a stone's 
throw, would willingly take charge of a horse and gig, 
besides supplying the family with the best of milk, 
^gs, and poultry. Satisfied with these points, the next 
thiug to do was to drive back to Chambery. Having 
left Signora Candia at the hotel, the two friends went 
at once to the owner of the villa ; and, as he would not 
let it for any shorter term, Vincenzo had to agree to 
take it for six months. This settled, they returned to 
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the hotel, and had a meiy dinner with an Bxtia bottle 
of champagne in honour of Eose's Bower, as Vincenzo 
named their new residenca 

As early as seven of the following morning, Orestes 
and Pylades were at Eose's Bower. Ambrogio super- 
intended the scrubbing and cleaning of the rooms, saw 
to the airing of pillows and mattresses, to the trimming 
of the flower borders, and to the reparations necessary 
in the tiny*greenhouse. Meanwhile Yincenzo was busy 
taking an exact inventory of the bed and table linen, 
crockery, china, glass, plate, kitchen utensils ; even of 
the brooms and broomsticks left in the house. Fabulous 
the Mnount of what is required to render a house fit to 
be inhabited ! This was the reflection which passed 
through Vincenzo's mind as he finished the inventory. 
When, however, he showed it to Eose, she, with that 
perspicuity in aU pertaining to household matters 
which was one of her characteristics, at a glance per- 
ceived that whole series of articles of plate and china 
were wanting, and that, in fact, there was not enough of 
anything for comfort. Fortunately, she had also the 
talent of discovering how best to supply the defi- 
eiencies. The good folks of the hotel promised to find 
her a good plain woman-cook, who would be willing to 
assist in the general work of the house, and a man, 
who should unite the ofi&ces of groom, coachman, and 
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gardener. They also undertook the purchase of a gig 
and horse, if none could be found to hire ; but to do 
either the one or the other would necessarily take a 
little time. Nor did their active obligingness stop at 
doing what they were requested to do: innumerable 
were the little unasked-for services they rendered to 
the young couple. To quote only one instance ; — ^it was 
through them that Vincenzo heard of an excellent 
piano, the owner of which, being about to make a long 
journey, was inclined to hire it out, could he only be 
sure of his instrument being in good hands. Vincenzo 
did his utmost so to arrange the interior of the Bower, 
that Eose should miss, at least, as few as possible of the 
familiar objects by which she had been surrounded in 
the palace ; and not a little time and ingenuity did he 
spend in hunting after some particular sort of work- 
table and chair to match, and cushions, footstools, and 
bookstands, such as might remind her in some degree 
of those she had left behind her. Eose was fond [of 
birds, and had had an aviary at the palace. Too 
straitened by time to have one in readiness for her 
arrival at the Bower, Vincenzo bethought him of a sub- 
stitute, and, by dint of searching, lighted on a large and 
elegant cage, in shape like a pagoda ; and this he filled 
with every kind of tame bird which money could procure* 
Thanks to the FerroUiets and Ambrogio*s indefatigable 
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exertions, a few days sufficed to put Eose*s Bower in a 
fit condition to receive its new inmates; and, in less 
than a week from their first sight of it. Signer and 
Signora Candia were installed there. Eose expressed 
her satisfaction with all the arrangements ; and, as she 
stood in the little balcony, gazing upon the purple- 
tinted woods (trees were the features in a landscape 
Eose most admired,) she exclaimed — 

'' Oh ! what a relief to rest one's eyes on something 
else than the walls of houses, and to have some other 
perfume than that of a stable yard. It is like passing 
from purgatory to paradise — a comparative paradise, I 
mean.'* 

. "Let us hope that time may change it from com- 
parative to positive," said Vincenzo ; " a transformation, 
believe me, dear, which good-will can do much to 
effect" 

Vincenzo, it must be owned, had reckoned a little on 
some acknowledgment, if not some compliments, on his 
considerate choice of the several pieces of furniture 
which he intended should remind her of former familiar 
objects, and which he hoped might, to a certain extent, 
console her for the strangeness of a new home — expec- 
tations, however, doomed to be disappointed. Eose, 
indeed, noticed the pretty cage full of birds, and seemed 
highly pleased with it, but without any more idea of 
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attributing the merit of its beiiig there to any living 
soul, than if it had fallen from the clouds. So Vin- 
cenzo had to rest contented with virtue as its own 
reward. 

Not so, though, when, a few days later, he ushered 
Marianna into his wife's presence. Eose well remem- 
bered having expressed a wish for her favourite maid; 
and easily traced the link between the utterance of the 
wish and its accomplishment Accordingly, she did 
say on this occasion, " How good Vincenzo was," and 
actually spontaneously kissed him, and fondly too. 
Vincenzo felt lifted into the seventh heaven ; he had 
learned to be grateful for the least caress. Eose in her 
softest mood was chary of such, even of words of endear- 
ment To the best of her husband's recollection, never 
had she been so demonstrative sirfce the day of his con- 
senting to leave Florence at her request 
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CHAPTER Xn. 



PROMISING PROSPECTS. 



On the whole, things went oa better at Eose's Bower 
than Yincenzo had anticipated. Eose was daily becom- 
ing more accustomed, and also more reconciled, to the 
new life which the requirements of her husband's pro- 
fessional career had imposed on her. Besides, it could 
not be denied, that she found in her present residence 
many of the same interests and pleasures which she had 
had at EumeUi There was plenty of fresh air, a rich 
vegetation, fine prospects ; here as there she had her birds 
and flowers. She was at liberty to stroll about when 
and where she liked, in the garden or the surrounding 
vineyards; she had ample leisure for chit-chats with 
Marianna ; her days were undisturbed by sight-seeing ; 
and, to crown all, she had all the delights of houser 
keeping. The uncontrolled management devolved j^on 
her ; and, owing to the distance from Chambery, there 
was just sufficient difficulty in obtaining provisions and 
other necessaries, to excite all the young matron's energy^ 
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and to tickle her sense of self-importance. Eose was 
very proud of her management of domestic affairs — and, 
with reason, for she did it to perfection. 

On the day following the Sunday on which Signora 
Gandia had made her first appearance at the neat parish 
church, the cur^ called at the Bower. He could speak 
Italian tolerably, and nothing could be more flattering 
than his self-gratulations on the acquisition of his new 
parishioners ; he added, how happy his mother would be 
to make the acquaintance of so charming a neighbour as 
the Signora. Eosa immediately volunteered the first 
visit, was much prepossessed by the old lady's manner, 
and, from that moment, a pleasant intercourse was 
established between the Parsonage and the Bower. 
This was; indeed, but the beginning of a series of agree- 
able acquaintances ; for Eose, as a matter of course, met 
at the curb's house the ladies of the principal parishion- 
ers—of a country squire, a retired captain, an architect, 
and a government offiiciaL People who live in the 
country are in general inclined to be sociable, more 
especially at the approach of winter. Thus it came 
about that visits were very soon exchanged between the 
old settlers and the new arrivals. At first the pleasure of 
these visits had its drop of gall for Eose. There was the 
difficulty of understanding and being understood ; but 
this inconvenience gradually diminished, and, before the 
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end of the month, Eose knew enough of French to 
understand all that was said, and to make herself imder- 
stood, but in so odd a way of her own, that it often 
severely taxed the politeness of her visitors to suppress 
a laugh at her expense. Eose was quite conscious of 
her deficiency ; indeed, she made it a plea for positively 
declining to accompany her husband in any of his town 
calls. Yet she would take no pains to improve herself 
Vincenzo did what he could for her, by reading French 
aloud every evening, translating as he read ; at her own 
' request, he taught her the names of articles in daily use, 
but to this was limited all her study of the language. 
She would not hear of learning any rules of grammar, or 
of reading to herself; in fact, Eose seldom opened a 
book, and, if urged by her husband to do so, would ask, 
What was the use ? Almost aQ the books she had ever 
looked into were dull — and, as for newspapers, it was 
sheer loss of time to read them, for there was no believ- 
ing one word in them. 

*' But, my dear girl," Vincenzo had answered, '* among 
much that may be fidse, I assure you that, even in the 
poorest daily paper, you will always find a fund of infor- 
mation ; at all events, a French journal would be most 
valuable to you, as it contains just the phrases which 
are commonly used in conversation." 
Eose tried one^ was disgusted by the first diBGicully^ 
VOL. n. Q 
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the first necessity for a dictionary, and never again took 
up another. 

Signora Candia, not having confessed for two months, 
stood in need of a confessor and spiritual director ; she, 
as was natural, requested that the cur^ would accept her 
as one of his penitents. The cur^ demurred— alleging 
as the cause of his hesitation, his doubt whether he 
should be the right man for that office ; accustomed as 
he was to deal with rustics, he fewed he might be too 
rough a hand for her. He ended by saying, 

"I wish you would talk this matter over with my 
mother. She has a good deal of experience, and a sort 
of intuition on these subjects. She will single out at 
a glance the confessor most suitable for you ; if she 
decides on me, I shall be most willing to undertake 
your spiritual direction." 

The old lady, however, judged that her son would not 
do. The man for Signora Candia, was Pfere Zacharie, 
the confessor of the nuns of the Sacr^ Coeur. He cer- 
tainly had more to do already than he could well 
manage ; but she would speak to him, and, perhaps, her 
recommendation might induce him to receive Signora 
Candia as one of his penitents. F^re Zacharie was a 
Capuchin •monk, highly and deservedly renowned for 
learning, eloquence, and piety; he had the greatest 
v€Uieration for the mother of the cur^ and, out of regard 
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for her, came on certain great occasions to preach in the 
neat little church. His being a Capuchin was a win«- 
ning card. K the reader recollects, Bose's first spiritual 
director, the late Father Terenziano, had been a CapuchiiL 
and then, a confessor chosen by Madame (as the curb's 
mother was called by Antonamasia)— *that is, by a vener- 
able woman whom £ose considered as a saint-^-could 
not be otherwise than accepted as a saint. 

Bose's natural interest in the doings of the little 
church and parish waxed warmer and warmer the more 
she was initiated into the wants of both. The parish 
church was poor, the curb's salary very small, the ser- 
vices of the church performed in a very modest manner. 
Seeing this, Bose asked as a favour to be allowed to 
make some donations which might in some slight de*- 
gree contribute to the splendour of the display on f@te 
days ; for instance^ might she present a new stole or 
cope, an altar cover, or some tall tapers. The permission 
given, she used it largely. Eveiy Sunday, she regularly 
sent fresh flowers to adorn the chapel of tiie Holy Virgin, 
and on certsfin- Church festivals provided the pain Mni 
distributed on such occasions among the congregation. 
It soon came to be acknowledged through out the parish 
that Signora Candia's flowers were the freshest and 
rarest ever bestowed on the church, her pain Mni the 
largest and best mad6. Competition gave these little 

02 
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triumplis a zest, such as Eose had never known, and 
never could have known, at Eumelli, where no one ever 
so much as dreamed of vying with her. Madame 
openly spoke of her as a benefactress of the church, 
and, when a few days of biting cold made charitably- 
inclined people turn their thoughts to the rigours of 
impending winter, and to the consequent wants of the 
poor, Madame had her young Italian friend, as she 
called her, made a member of a local conmiittee of 
ladies, established for the purpose of supplying food, 
clothes, and fuel, to the sick and indigent of the vicinity. 
Signora Candia going on her rounds of charity was 
a pleasant sight to see — ^tripping along with blooming 
cheeks and eyes bright with earnest good-will, from 
cottage to cottage, into the poorest huts and hovels, 
making herself acquainted with the necessities of the 
occupants with the view of having their names put 
down on the lists for relief Such was the proud posi- 
tion to which, in scarcely more than two months, our 
Chatelaine of Eumelli had, through her own merits, 
attained; a position so satisfactory to Tier that it 
prompted the answer she made to Vincenzo, who, 
as December drew near, asked whether she would not 
prefer to pass the cold months in Chambery. " No ; 
she preferred remaining where she was imless he found 
it too inconvenient for his aflFairs." 
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Vincenzo was not likely to see any shadow of a 
shade of inconvenience to himself where his wife's 
wishes were concerned, and so it was agreed between 
them that they should spend the winter in their present 
quarters. Vincenzo would, to say all the truth, have 
willingly walked through wind and rain all the winters 
of his life if by so doing he could have secured the 
continuation of Kose's present happy mood. After the 
difficulty he had had to separate her from Eumelli, 
after all the qualms of doubt and despair he had 
endured during the week of their sojourn at Chambery, 
to have chanced upon this quiet haven, and to see his 
wife accommodate herself to the change of home so 
easily and gracefully, was a piecd of good luck for 
which he could never be thankful enough. He be- 
lieved that now at last the main obstruction in the 
road of his future career was definitely removed. In- 
dependently of this great benefit, and of the mutual 
good understanding springing from it, Bose's success in 
the circle in which she was moving flattered Vincenzo 
both as a lover and a fervently admiring husband, Not 
that he nursed the least allusion as to the nature of the 
influences which were likely to be brought to bear on 
her. Vincenzo was by this time sufficiently acquainted 
with the carte dupays to be aware that the wind which- 
blew from the Parsonage and the surrounding vfilash— 
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and he might even add from the houses in Chambery 
where he visited — ^was not loaded with over friendly 
ipessages to the country fix>m which he came, or to 
the Government he served. The walls of the little 
drawing-room of Eose's Bower had too often rung with 
the wrongs and grievances of Savoy, all imputed to 
Piedmont, to permit of his ignoring the political bias 
of his wife's Mends. The cure complained that the 
Government was systematically hostile to religion and 
its ministers ; the hal&pay officer budly asserted that 
Savoyard blood and money went to further objects 
antagonistic to Savoyard interests ; the country- gentle^ 
man declared that the weight of taxation had become 
unbearable, in fact, swallowed up all the rent of the 
land ; the employ^ affirmed that all good places in the 
Administration were bestowed on Piedmontese; the 
engineer, that in so poor a country as Savoy the public 
works ought to be on a large scale, in order to provide 
work for the labouring classes. What did it matter to 
Savoyards whether the Austrians were at Milan or not? 
That which did matter to them was that bread should 
be cheap ! The variety and comprehensiveness of these 
strictures excuse us from entering into their refutation. 
Kone but a blindly insane Government could act in a 
way to deserve them. Yet that such opinions should 
be commonly held goes far to prove the breadth and 
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depth of ihe ^lit between flie liro ooanlxiesL It was 
not any apedal act or aeries of acta iHbkh was blamed 
and opposed, but flie wbcde system of gorornment 
Nor did tbis opposition oome from ihe aristocracy or 
deigy alone — it was pretty general in all classes ; nor 
did it date from yesteiday— it was of tbe same age as 
the Statoto ; at least it fbond utterance at the bjith of 
the liberty of tiie press guaranteed by the Statata 
. Savoy^ ever since 1848, had been a dog on the 
wheels of constitational Piedmont In spite of the 
strennons efforts of a liberal minority. Savoy bad sent 
to Turin, with a few brilliant exceptions, a compact 
phalanx of nltra-conservative deputies — all of them 
clever, accomplished men, some even nnnsnally gifted 
with eloquence, but &r less solidtous for the interests 
of liberty than for the privil^es of the nuns of the 
Sacfti Cceur and those of the Ecclesiastical Jurisdic- 
tion, far less anxious for Italian independence than for 
economy, for more indifferent to the present than to 
the past For this divergence between the aims and 
feelings of the two countries, many good reasons could 
be assigned. We prefer to mention only one, which 
to us appears to comprise them all ; and that is, the 
difference of nationality and, consequently, of centre of 
attraction. It was in the nature of things that, the 
more Piedmont gravitated towards Italy— which, ever 
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since 1848 she had been doing with accelerated speed 
— ^the more would Savoy incline towards France. How 
was it possible that the two countries^ pulling in con- 
trary directions, should draw the car of Grovemment 
well together ? 

All this Vincenzo knew, and much more, which we 
leave untold ; for, together with his public appointment, 
he had received from his patron, the Minister, a confi- 
dential mission. This was to study the state of Savoy, 
to trace the causes of dissatisfaction to their origin, and, 
having gained this insight, to propose such remedies 
as he might deem efficacious, making the whole the 
subject of a confidential report To facilitate this 
task, which he carefully fulfilled, Vincenzo had been 
furnished with letters of introduction to many notable 
citizens of all ranks and of every political hua On 
these persons we know that he called alone — ^his wife 
declining any acquaintances, save those which could 
not possibly be avoided, on the plea of her ignorance 
of the French language. The growing dissatisfaction of 
Savoy was, indeed, one of the most serious pre-occupa- 
tions of the Turin Cabinet 

Well, then, knowing the ground and its dangers, as 
he did, Vincenzo could yet do little, in feet, next to 
nothing, to protect Bose against them. Could he inter- 
fere with her choice of a confessor ? or could he lay any 
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embargo on her pleasant intercourse with the inmates 
of the Parsonage ? Even had he possessed the right 
and the power so to do — and he did not feel that he 
had either — ^he would assuredly have lacked the in- 
clination for any such interference. After all^ this 
hornet's nest was not of her seeking but of his ; and 

how could he grudge her anything that mitigated a 

• 
situation which in itself involved a daily self-sacrifice 

on her part ? All that he could or would do, was to 
place the antidote by the side of the poison, and that he 
did by invariably upholding what he believed to be 
the right cause stoutly and fearlessly, whenever it was 
attacked in Hose's presence. Bearing in mind the in- 
tense anti-Piedmontese hue of the opinions of most of 
the visitors at Kose's Bower, opportunities for Vincenzo's 
championship were not rare — ^but latterly, unless forced 
to do so, he seldom spoke on politics ; never exprofessOy 
when Ute-drtite with his wife, as he had done during 
the honeymoon. 

Under the pressure of what subtle agencies had he 
thus renounced his first plan of active propagandism 
with Eose, and adopted a merely defensive line, of 
tactics ? This was more than he himseK could have 
explained — ^he was probably 3carcely aware of so com- 
plete a change. Men are apt to receive impressions and 
unconsciously to mo^fy their views ^.ccordingly, without 
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being exactly sensible of the fact It is besides not 
improbable that a clever fellow like Vincenzo might 
have come to feel, after six months of marriage, the 
imperviousness of Eose's mind to any new ideas, and 
that he should instinctively recoil from perilling a 
situation, happy beyond all hope, by intruding any 
such upon her. Add to this, that his leisure for giving 
private instruction was much circumscribed; he saw 
much less of his wife now than he had done at any 
previous time. From ten in the morning till four in 
the afternoon he was at his office ; and in the evening 
they had often visitors, and, when that was not the 
case, he had the materials for his private report to 
arrange. Whatever the cause or causes at work, what 
is sure is, that Vincenzo no longer practically pursued 
the project he had once so warmly cherished, of creating 
between himself and his wife a community of views 
upon certain cardinal points. 

Perhaps also regret upon this head was somewhat 
neutralised by another disappointment ; this was a con- 
viction he could no longer resist of the singular absence 
of all passion in his wife's nature. That she loved him 
as much as she was capable of loving, he had not the 
least doubt; but that nrnch was too little for the 
cravings of his ardent souL The same smooth brow 
and placid smile welcomed his return at their usual 
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dinner hour, or at midnight, when he had been de- 
tained in town hours later than she had any reason to 
expect Bose neyer showed any of those childlike 
impatiences or anxieties — shall we venture further ?-• 
never had any of those . delightfully absurd fits of 
jealousy without any cause, which will now and then 
seize on the heart of a newly-married young woman. 
She never felt the want of those gently-whispered 
efhsions of the soul, which hallow the twilight, nor 
of those still more expressive silences to which lovers 
are prone, as, hand clasped in hand, they watch the 
moon climbing the heavens. Kot that she did not 
accommodate herself to her husband's moods and 
whims very graciously. He had only to say, " Come 
here, my little treasure, and let us have a talk," and 
she would, at once sit down by bis side, put her hand 
in his, and listen by the hour to the oft-tepeated tale 
of the mingled joy and terror which had nearly choked 
him, when, by a well-meant indiscretion of Bamaby's, 
he first discovered that he was over head and ears in 
love with her, or of the agony of despair with which, 
after confessing his passion to her father, he had turned 
his back, as he thought, for ever, on the palace. She 
would also readily saunter with him on a moonlight 
evening in the garden, echo his admiration of the gentle 
luminary, humouring his poetic enthusiasm to the best 
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of her power ; but no soul-stirriDg emotion heaved her 
bosom, moistened her eyelids, or trembled in her voica 

This want of responsive feeling in one so beloved, 
the severance from love's exalted joys which it entailed 
upon him, could not but clip Vincenzo's happiness, 
though without reaching its root. Vincenzo possessed 
one of those buoyant natures which hope against hope, 
and it was long ere he could or would admit to himself 
that the case was a desperate ona Bose, he argued, 
might have within her a mine of passion, which only 
needed the right circumstance to reveal its riches. He 
had read of positive wonders worked by a very natural 
crisis in the lives of young married women. And he 
already had visions of Eose, the same and yet trans- 
formed, Eose bending over a rosy thing in a cozy 
cradle, looking from the child to the father with eyes 
full of newly awakened passionate earnestness. 

And, even should this picture of the future never be 
realized, Vincenzo had no lack of arguments wherewith 
fairly to reconcile himself to his lot, such as it was. 
Taken altogether, it was surely an enviable one. Was 
not a calm, steady, always equable affection, better 
calculated to secure a man's happiness, especially if 
that man's life was one of study and labour, than the 
fits and starts of passion ? Such were the reasons for 
^contentment with which young Candia's elastic spirits 
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long furnished him. Nature willed it so, that he might 
the better accomplish the task for which he was 
destined. It is rarely found that Nature does not 
force all other claims to yield to the ruling tendency 
of the individual character. Now, Study had become 
Vincenzo's ruling tendency, and Politics his favourite 
study — not politics in their abstract, but in their 
practical application. His inclination had always 
pointed that way, though never as decidedly as of late. 
The ease with which he had mastered the question 
entrusted to him to elucidate, the keen interest, nay, 
positive delight with which he worked at it, the ready 
solutions which seemed to crowd upon him, had given 
the young Consigliere a revelation of his peculiar and 
decided aptitude for this branch of study. The sense 
of his own powers in this respect had awakened a 
corresponding feeling of self-reliance, heightening his 
honest ambition to prove of use to his country. Per- 
haps the ardour of his nature, having been partly 
checked in love, had turned with redoubled intensity 
into this other channel, 

Piedmoni; wias just emerging from a period of patient 
preparation arid incubation into one of activity. The 
master-mind of Cavour, which was now presiding over 
its destinies, had pretty nearly succeeded in inaugu- 
rating that policy of action and progress — as he desig- 
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nated it—the aim of which was to win for the little 
sub-Alpine State the sympathies and confidence of all 
Italy. The great statesman was now engaged laying 
the foundations of those foreign alliances without which 
the achievement of Italian independence was all but 
hopeless. Two of the Government's boldest measures 
were yet to come — ^the one for the suppression of a 
certain number of convents, and the better distribution 
by the State of the revenues of the clergy ; the second 
for a treaty of alliance with the Western Powers, and 
the active participation of Sardinia in the war in the 
East To both of these bills — ^to the first especially — a 
strenuous opposition was anticipated, in and out of the 
walls of Parliament; and their being brought forward 
was confidently looked upon by the leaders of the 
extreme parties as the signal for the overthrow of the 
Cavour cabinet. The defeat of either of these bills — 
being, as they were, cabinet questions— of necessity 
involved the resignation of the Ministry and the acces- 
sion to power of the Opposition. Passions ran high, 
and the issue of the contest appeared doubtfiiL Cavour, 
it must be recollected, had not yet attained that pre- 
ponderance which only a year after carried everything 
before it. 

Vincenzo was a passionate admirer of Cavour and his 
policy, whose triumph or downfal was, in our hero's 
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eyes, tantamount to the triumpli or downfal of the 
national cause. This being so, we can form an esti- 
mate of the keen anxiety with which he watched and 
weighed the signs of the times, and the chances, 'pro 
and c(wi, of the impending struggle. Had Eose's hus- 
band drawn an omen from the colour of the opinions 
of those he habitually associated with, he would have 
despaired of success ; but he relied on the patriotism 
and good sense of his countrymen on the other side of 
the Alps, and his torch of hope burned brightly. 

Such, then, were the interests, occupations, and 
tempers of mind of our young couple at the beginning 
of the month of December. 
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CHAPTEE XIII. 

THE " GBEAT ABOMINATION.** 

On the First Sunday in Advent the little church of the 
parish in which Eose's Bower was situated enjoyed the 
double advantage of Pire Zacharie's eloquence in the 
pulpit, and of Mademoiselle de Pontchartrain's attend- 
ance as one of the congregation. The appearance of 
the former insured that of the latter ; Mademoiselle de 
Pontchartrain was so devoted an admirer and patroness 
of P^re Zacharie, that she made a point of never 
missing a syllable which fell from the Father's lips in 
public. To this partisanship, more perhaps than to his 
individual merits — ^though they were not few — did Pire 
Zacharie owe his renown as a sacred orator. Made- 
moiselle was a leader and an oracle in that peculiar 
world which makes or mars the reputation of a 
preacher. She was by birth a Belgian, and the descen- 
dant of a very ancient and very rich Flemish family ; 
but had long left her native country, residing for the 
most part in Eome. From the year 1849 to that of 
1852, she had travelled a good deal in France and 
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Italy. This yeat she had taken up her abode in a 
chateau in the environs of Chambeiy. 

Signora Candia did not see her confessor and spiritual 
director mount the pulpit (it was the first time he had^ 
preached in the parish since her arrival) without some- 
trepidation lest he should not be properly appreciated 
by a country congregation. Her flutter of spirits did 
not last long. The imposing presence, the solemn 
gesture, the perfect self-possession of the priest, rivetted 
general attention almost before the tones of his deep 
voice, were heard. We are not called upon to give any 
judgment as to the Father's talents or doctrine; we 
shall only testify to the incontestable success of his dis- 
course. Probably the only hearer who did not relish it' 
was Vincenzo. It was too highly flavoured for his simple 
taste, too thickly interlarded with hints and threats 
and apostrophes against a certain Amalekite, who must 
have played the preacher some scurvy trick, and Made- 
moiselle also ; for, at every palpable hit, the lady gave 
most emphatic nods of approbation. Pfere Zacharie 
would not have stood so high in Mademoiselle's estima- 
tion, had he not been the mouthpiece of the party she 
favoured. 

After the -sermon, the Cur^ and the Father escorted 
Mademoiselle to her carriage, into which they handec 
her amid signs of deferential recognition from th 
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gentry, au4 the lowest of low bows from the peasants. 
Mademoiselle was a wopian on the wrong side of fifty, 
tall, fat, of m agreeable though very masculine appear- 
ance. Her moustache might have given many a youth 
a pang of envy. Judgiiig from the continued u^e she 
made of her eyeglass, she must have be^n extremely 
shortsighted. She raised it again, after seating herself 
in the carriage, tp take a last survey of the crowd 
waiting her departuje i a»d then it wa^ that probably 
she, for the first time, remarked Signora (Mdia and her 
husband, who at that moment were just leaving tb^ 
church, 

** Pray, is that Mademoiselle Candia^ of whom, your 
mother speaks so well i " asked Mademoiselle. 

*' That is Madame Oandia,** replied the cw4 witji an 
emphasis on the "mewiame," 

"Madame Candia!" cried Mademoiselle, nodding most 
graciously towards the Italian lady, and at the same 
time putting out her plump hand--" Madamj9 C^dia, 
allow me the pleasure of making your acquaintance. 
I have heard a great deal of you; if you are only half 
as good as you are handsome, you have iwr^ than your 
share. Au revoir" 

Mademoiselle's manner was a happy and pleasing 
combination of aaistocratic bluntness and unctuous de- 
voutness. Signora Candia had scarcely time to blush 
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scarlet and stammer forth a polite rejoinder^ before 
the grand equipage drove o& Mademoiselle had 
vouchsafed no more notice of Vincenzo than if he ha4 
not been there. 

If the great hdy had heard of Bose, Jtose had also 
heard much of the great lady — at the paxsonf^ and 
indeed at all the houses where she visited ; and what 
she had heard made praise from such lips precious in-f 
deed : heard of her exemplary piety and inexhaustible 
charity — of the great dangers she had run, by reason 
of the share she had had in securing Pius the l^inth's 
personal safety on the occasion of his successful flight 
to Graeta in 1848. This last circumstaiKe had invested 
Mademoiselle in Signora Candia's eyes with an aureole 
of sanctity. 

" I must caU on Mademoiselle de Pontchartrain one 
of these days/' said Eose to her husband, as they 
walked home; ''and X hope you will go with me, 
Vincenzo." 

"Thank you," returned Vincenzo; "but I don't see 
the flimsiest rag of a pretext under which I could 
shelter my intrusion on that lady. I don't feel sure 
that she is aware of the exigence of a Signor Candia. 
And indeed, Eose, if you will be advised by me, you 
will yourself wait for some little more encouragement 
from her. Peopld of rank have a clear way of making 
P2 
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their wishes known. If Mademoiselle de Pontchartrain 
wants your acquaintance, she will either pay you a 
visits or beg you distinctly to come and see her." 

" She did express such a wish to Madame, long ago," 
tsaid Rose ; " I don't think we ought to stand on so much 
jceremony with neighbours." 

" Were this lady our neighbour, it would alter the 
case; but then she is not,'Vreturned Vincenzo. "It is 
a good hour's drive from our house to her chS.teau.'* 

Eose looked neither convinced nor pleased. 

" After all," resumed Vincenzo, " I only give you my 
opinion ; you can use your own judgment, dear." 

" Oh ! since you disapprove of my going, of course I" 
shall not; but—" 

" I do not disapprove of your calling ; only, were I 
you, I would delay doing so for a little ; that is all I 
advise." 

Independently of his honest desire to guard Eose 
from taking a hasty step, which might bring upon her 
some mortification, Vincenzo had plenty of other reasons 
for wishing to avoid, or, if that were not possible, at 
least to delay, the making an acquaintance which he 
rightly considered as a dangerous one for his wife. 
Mademoiselle was a fanatical partisan, devoted body 
and soul to the interests of Ultramontanism and re- 
action ; her chateau was the head-quarters of opposition 
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of every colour. She carried 5n active correspondence- 
with more than one of the leading cardinals at Eome^ 
and also with the exiled, Archbishop of Turin, residing 
at Lyons — ^the martyr-prelate, as she always styled him^ 
the same at whose instigation it was that the noble^ 
Santa Eosa was, when dying, refused the consolation 
of the Holy Sacraments. All Mademoiselle's ante- 
cedents were perfectly well known at the Intendenza, 
and there it was that Vincenzo had gathered hi^ know- 
ledge of her. Aware as he was of Kose's predilections, 
no wonder he felt a decided repugnance to her entering 
to atmosphere of heated and systematic hostility to the 
principles he himself warmly cherished, and to the 
(Government he desired faithfully to serve. 

Some nine or ten days after the conjugal dialogue 
related above, the first thing Eose said to her husband 
on his return to dinner — said in that peevish tone of 
triumph which so clearly revealed the speaker's sense 
of her own slighted wisdom — was: "After all, I was 
right. Mademoiselle de Pontchartrain has been here ; 
she did expect me to call on her, and was surprised at 
my not having done so. I wish I had followed my own 
impulse. It is always awkward to disappoint those, 
who mean kindly by us." 

Signora Candia rather exaggerated when she spoke of 
disappointment and expectation. Mademoiselle had 
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merely said that she had hoped they would have met 
sooner ; an empty formula of politeness, by which she 
meant nothing, and could have meant nothing, but a 
passing civility-^as, were the truth told, she had com-< 
pletely forgotten Signora Oandia's existence, until, hap- 
pening to pay a visit to Madame, that managing old 
lady had reminded her of the fair inmate of the Bower. 

**I am sorry if I led you into a mistake," said 
Vincenzo; '* nevertheless, I am not sorry that Made* 
moiselle has called on you ; it is what all the other 
ladies of your acquaintance did." 

*^I hope you will go with me to return the visit," 
said Bose. 

"Did Mademoiselle inquire for me— express any 
desire to see me ? ** asked Vincenzo. 

" She spoke of you, of course," said Eose, evading any 
direct answer to the question. 

**Ah! my dear Eose," said Vincenzo, with a half- 
smile, ''you are not a good diplomatist — ^you cannot 
hide from me that your new friend not only did not ask 
you to bring your husband with you, when you went to 
see her, but neglected the common unmeaning courtesy 
of hoping she should some day know Signor Candia. 
I, on my side, am as little desirous of Mademoiselle's 
acquaintance as she is of mina" 

" Then you are very unlike everybody else," retorted 
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Eose. "I know of no one who is not anxious to boast 
of being acquainted with Mademoiselle." 

" I will explain my want of ambition," said Vincenzo. 
" Mademoiselle de Pontchartrain has very strong and 
decided political convictions, which are the very oppo- 
site of mine — " 

"What does that matter? " interrupted Hose. " It is 
the same with the Cur^, and Monsieur and Madame 
Chapron, and the Parmentiers. Tou diflfer from almost 
every person we know, and yet you go to their houses 
and they come hera" 

''It is too true," replied Vincenzo, "that a general 
feeling of dissatisfaction does prevail in this neighbour- 
hood, and that any one who holds to the Government, 
and yet does not wish to live isolated, must make up his 
mind to put np with a good deal of contradiction. Still, 
there are degrees and shades among the opposition. 
Kow, Mademoiselle's is of the deepest dye, the very 
7W plus ultra of reaction. Neither she nor any of her 
intimates make any secret of their hatred and contempt 
of the Statuto, and the Government which upholds it 
As it happens that I revere the Statuto, and have the 
honour to be employed by the present Ministry, I do 
not think that my proper place would be among those 
who openly revile the Constitution, and would do all 
they could to overthrow it.** 
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After a pause, Eose said : " To say the least of it, it is 
unlucky that you should have put yourself, and that 
without the least necessity, into the awkward position 
of not being able to associate with most estimable 
people, solely on account of their political views. How- 
ever, thank God, I am not in the service of the 
Government." 

"True; but you must not forget that you are the 
wife of one who is." 

" Do you mean to say that, because I am your wife, 
I am to decline the invitations of a lady who is looked 
up to with reverence by every soul but you ? " 

"God forbid," said Vincenzo, "that I should eveir 
require you to slight any one who had shown you 
kindness! only I would caution you against forming 
any great intimacy in a quarter so decidedly hostile to 
the institutions of our country. I have too much de- 
pendence on the affection and good sense of my little 
wife to have any fears of her wilfully placing me in a 
false position." 

" Nothing like this would occur if we were quietly 
where we ought to be," said Eose, with a sigh. 

Vincenzo did not follow her on that imsafe ground, 
but, like a wise man, held his peace. 

Why had Signora Candia twice already pressed Vin- 
cenzo to accompany her to Mademoiselle de Pontchar- 
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train's, and why had his refusal to do so wounded her 
to the quick? Simply because she had fixed upon 
MademoiseUe as a powerful auxiliary in a future, yet 
hitherto vague, plan for the conversion of her husband. 
It was the oui^ and his mother who had first suggested 
the idea to Signora Oandia of forming a close alliance 
with Mademoiselle for that holy purpose, by remarking 
to her pretty often that, if any one could cure Signer 
Candia of his political exaggerations. Mademoiselle was 
the person. Vincenzo's political and other extravagances 
were openly discussed and deplored, in Eose's presence, 
at the parsondga What a pity that so clever and 
^sensible a young man should have imbibfed such 
extreme and dangerous tenets ! What a pity that he, 
who might live at home in plenty and ease, should 
choose to drag his wife about the world, and endanger 
his soul in the service of a Government bent upon 
Protestantizing Catholic Piedmont ! 

One clear frosty afternoon, Eose ordered the gig, and 
drove to Mademoiselle de Pontohartrain's ch3.teau, to 
return that lad/s visit As Vincenzo's ill-luck would 
iave it, Eose had hit upon a most unfortunate hour. 
Mademoiselle had just received the Turin official 
-Gazette, in which, at full length, was what Mademoiselle 
called "The Great Abomination" — namely, the text of 
the bill for the suppression of certain convents, and for 
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the better distributioii of the revenues of the Chuixjh, 
presented to Parliament the previous day. 

Mademoiselle, and no wonder, was in a state of great 
agitation, and the nmnerous company filling her salon 
no less so. Eose was quite intimidated— first, by un- 
eiqpectedly seeing so many persons assembled, and then 
by the disturbed looks of every one. Cut to the heart 
as the party-woman may be, the woman of the wbrld 
will never lose her self-possession : her smile will be as 
easy, her round of phrases flow as graceftdly, as though 
no mischance had occurred. 

" I am doubly glad to see you to*day, Signora 
Candia," said Mademoisella " Thank you for this mark 
of your sympathy. The day of trial teaches us who 
are our real Mends* Ah ! we live in sad times." Even 
the shortsighted spinster could not mistake the look of 
blank astonishment on her visitoi's faca ** Is it pos- 
sible," she asked, "that you are ignorant of the news?" 
An increasing expression of anxiety on the handsome 
young face intimated, beyond all doubt, that Signora 
Candia was quite in the dark as to what Mademoiselle 
alluded to. " A new persecution," explained the great 
lady — " a new crusade against religion ! All religious 
orders are suppressed, and their property confiscated-— 
a happy combination of sacrilege and robbery ; liberty 
of prayer in common abolished ; thousands of holy men 
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and women torn from the altar, and thrown pcmniless 
and houseless on the world — Thre Zacharie among the 
rest That's the news to-day hrings us } there it Is — 
every detail given ; you will see I have not misstated 
anything.'* And Mademoiselle handed Eose the Turin 
Gazette, adding, " Ton are aware this is the Government 
official paper." Eose mechanically accepted the news- 
paper almost thrust into her hand, and tried to read the 
article pointed out to her; but the words trembled and 
danced so before her eyes that she could not make out 
a syllable, "This will be a finishing-stroke for His 
Holiness,'* pursued Mademoisella ** I am confident it 
will break his heart Was there ever, in fact, blacker 
ingratitudef At the selfsame moment that the Supreme 
Pastor, in his unfailing solicitude for the welfare of 
souls, defines and publishes the dogtna of the Immacu- 
late Conception, thus opening to Catholicity a new 
fotmtain of grace, yowr country makes him this return ! " 
Poor Signora Candia grew first red, then white, and 
tears of shame and indignation swelled her eyelids. 
Mademoiselle, mollified by Eose's irrepressible emotion, 
added, •' N'o, I am wrong to say yowr country, my sweet 
child I know Piedmont well ; it is Catholic to the 
backbone. The authors of this violence are a mere 
handfal of infidels, headed by Count Cavour, and sold 
to England. But their triumph will npt last long ; for 
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is it not writteti in the Scriptures, 'Fot yet a little 
while, and the ungodly shall be clean gone ; thou shalt 
look after his place, arid he shall be away 'V 

Fresh arrivals now called away the atterition of the 
lady of the house; and Signora Candia was left to 
herseK, or rather to the lamentations of her neighbours 
on her right and left. The one, an elderly lady, declared 
it to be her firm belief that the time was at hand when 
they must all prepare for martyrdom; the other, a 
middle-aged priest, gave her the very words in which 
Count Cavour had couched his promise to Lord Pal- 
merston,that within two years Piedmont should become 
Protestant. Bose was horror-stricken; all she now 
heard chimed in too well with her preconceived notions 
for her not to imbibe it as if she had been a sponge. 

When she rose to take leave. Mademoiselle insisted 
on her remaining a little longer, that she might have 
the comfort of seeing that the cause of religion was 
not entirely deserted — nay, might yet triumph. Little 
doubt of victory to the cause Mademoiselle upheld, had 
all the owners of those angry, gloomy, excited faces 
wielded swords instead of tongues for it. Visitors 
poured in — ^the first had to withdraw to make room for 
the last comers. Mademoiselle had a nod or a word, 
& shake of the hand or a smile, for every one. A 
general, reviewiog his troops on the eve of battle, could 
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not have displayed more energy or tact. Bose's heart 
overflowed with admiration for the heroic lady, abd 
with hatred for her adversaries. It never occurred to 
her that, in a country where such gatherings could take 
place in broad day, and such manifestations of feeling 
be indulged in without danger, martyrdom could not be 
so near at hand as the elderly lady at her side had been 
predicting. 

Bose was at last permitted to say adieu; and the 
reader will be better able to imagine than we to describe 
her state of mind during her drive homa It was for- 
tunate that the distance between the chS^teau and the 
bower was considerable, thus giving her time to cool 
down sufficiently to put some method in her passion ; 
otherwise a domestic storm would have been inevitable. 
Shall we also turn to account a few minutes of this 
interval, and try to free the " Great Abomination " from 
the clouds of exaggeration wrapt round it by party- 
feeling, doing our best to reduce it to its real pro- 
portions ? 

The bill in question, be it folly imderstood, cast no 
one penniless on the world, nor did it confiscate any 
property whatever. It suppressed, it is true, a certain 
number of useless religious communities, but allotted 
to each of their members a pension sufficient to live 
upon. It claimed for the State the administration of 
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all conventual property, yet strictly maintained the 
application of all ecclesiastical revenaes to exclusively 
ecclesiastical purposes — such, for instance, as the pay«* 
jnent of those pensions above mentioned, the redemp« 
tion of the ecolesiastical tithes in Sardinia^ and the 
raising of the stipend of poor parish-priests to a mini* 
mum of tweniy-fbur pounds per annum. Be it known 
that, up to that period, between two and three thousand 
parish priests (jparrochi) in Kedmont had incomes under 
twenty pounds a year. The bill further imposed a tax 
on the revenues of the convents which were not abo- 
lished; also on those of the colleges conducted by 
ecclesiastics, as well as on the annual rents of arch- 
bishoprics and bishoprics. The bill was guilty of no 
greater enormities than these. 

Signora Candia was just stepping out of the gig 
when, from the opposite direction, Vinqenzo appeared, 
bringing with him two guests to dinner, instead of only 
the one (Ambrogio) who was expected. The second, a 
nephew of the Intendente of Chambery and just arrived 
from Turin, had been a fellow-student of Candia's. 
Yincenzo made no scruple of now and then bringing 
home with him a friend, or even two, without any 
previous notice; for he knew that Eose rather liked 
than not the being taken imawares, that she might 
prove the extent of her foresight and the fertility of 
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Jier resources. This aftemoou, however, he perceived 
that something wba amiss; but he abstained &om 
making any inquiry. He introduced his old acquaint- 
ance, and waa glad to see that he was courteously 
received; his goming, then, had not caused the cloud 
on Eose's brow. The dinner went off weU, even cheer- 
fully ; for the Signora's reserve melted under the warm 
and unanimous praises given to the cookeiy and to the 
perfection of the way in which every dish was served. 
How had Signora Candia managed to train her servants 
so admirably? No mistress of a house, let her causes 
of vexation be what they may, is proof against this sort 
of flattery. 

The three men, after smoking a cigar, had scarcely 
joined the Signora in the drawing-room, when the cur^ 
came in. Since the days had grown so short, instead 
of a morning visit, he occasionally dropped in of an 
evening to enjoy a sociable talk. The cur6 was a very 
hardworking, very meritorious, labourer in the vineyard 
of the Lord ; a simple, sober-minded, sensible sort of 
man in all respects, and on all subjects, save one — ^viz. : 
what he called the prerogative of Eome, and by which 
he meant the prerogative of all wearers of a caasock, 
from the Sovereign Pontiff down to the seminarist in 
minor orders. On this topic the cur^ was passionate, 
one-sided, fanatical, intractable. He was on this par- 
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ticular evening fall of the news of the day, and had 
purposely come to the bower to vent his spleen. He 
thus began : 

" Good evening, gentlemen, good evening. I am not 
surprised to see you in such good spirits. I have come 
to congratulate you on the courage of your masters at 
Turin. The Protestantizing scheme begins at last to 
assume both colour and shape." 

"Most imgratefiil of cures," said Vincenzo, good- 
humouredly, " how can you be wroth with a measure 
which rescues three thousand brother-priests from 
starvation?" 

" A drop of honey in a cup of poison," retorted the 
cur^. " For my part, I spurn the bribe, Danaos et dona 
ferentes. And besides, what right have you to take from 
one to give to another?" 

"But we are not taking anything from anybody," 
here put in Ambrogio. " We are simply administering 
that well which you have administered ill — ^first of all, 
making it yield more, and then distributing the produce 
more justly and humanely ; that is what we are going 
to do." 

" Say, if you are allowed the opportunity," cried the 
cur^ ; " do not cry out victory before the battle is ended. 
You may live to learn what it is to cope with Eoma" 

" It is Eome which insists on coping with the spirit 
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of the age," cried Vincenzo. " Why does she compel 
us to take by force, that whidh -we were disposed to 
ask as a favour — that which we begged for with 
humility?" ' 

"Ah! but what if you ask for things which Eome 
cannot consistently grant?" said the our^. 

" TTos it impossible to grant us the abolition of 
ecclesiastical jurisdiction, which we on our knees im- 
plored ? " asked Vincenzo. 

"Don't mention that subject," exclaimed the cur^, 
chafing; "that was your declaration of war to the 
clergy — a spoliation and an insult" 

"Exactly so," burst out Eose; "those are Don 
Natale's very worda" 

This sudden profession of faith by the hostess took 
every one by surprise, and was followed by a perfect 
blank of silenca Vincenzo was the first to recover his 
presence of mind. 

"If," said he, turning to the curd — "if it was a 
spoliation and an insult, why did the Church take it 
so meekly from France, Austria, and Naples? — ^why 
resent it alone from Piedmont ?" 

"I do not admit your right to put the question. 
Eome lies under no obligation to explain her course of 
action. One of two things : either you believe that the 
Holy Spirit abides with her, or you deny it. If you 
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believe, then you must be persuaded that whatever she 
does is right ; if you deny it, then you are a heretic, 
and I shall avoid all discussion with you." 

"Didinguo," said Vincenzo; "in all that regards 
dogma, I submit to Bome ; as regards discipline, I 
reserve my right of examination. 

"Then are you no true Catholic, and I will not argue 
with you any more," cried tiie cur^, rising and moving 
towards the door. " Only I warn you,^ he added (and 
he paused on the threshold), "if you imagine tiiat 
Savoy will passively follow in the wake of your Pro- 
testant movement, you never were more mistaken in 
your life. Let this abominable law pass, and the last 
bond between us and Piedmont is loosened. Our natural 
leaning towards France — which up to this day has been 
counterbalanced by reason and traditional attachment 
to a dynasty — ^will then be transformed into an im- 
perative duty, a necessity of self-defence: Catholic 
France from that moment will be our chosen country." 

"Why not rather at once choose Eome, the model 
Government?" asked Ambrogio. 

"Her Grovenmient is incomparably better than yours," 
sneered the cur6; "if you had any right feeling, you 
would be ashamed of it." 

" Not a bit," said Ambrogio. 

" I am, for one," retorted the cur^, and went away. 
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"And I, for another/' said Eose, rising and leaving 
the room. 

Vinoenzo flushed scarlet to the very roots of h^ hair, 
then grew deadly pale, bint said nothing. A minute or 
two of awkward silence ensued. Ambrogio was the 
first to break it, by 9. sonorous peal of laughter. 

"Great iiisses that we are," he exclaimed, "to be 
arguing and quan^elKng :with a cur6 on such topics ! 
It is like pounding water in a mortar. The Church in 
our counitry has so long lorded it over the State that the 
least attempt on the part of the Government at inde- 
pendence, even in the most trifling matter of discipline, 
is bond fide regarded and resented as an intolerable 
interference and usurpation. •* 

The stranger followed Ambrogio's lead, and after a 
little ViDcenzo roused himself to take a share in the 
argument ; but so pre-occupied were all three speakers 
with their own private thoughts, that every effort to 
keep up the ball of conversation failed. Ambrogio 
saw that the kindest thing to do was to say "Good 
night." Begging Candia to present their farewell com- 
pliments to ithe Signora, the two gentlemen rose to 
depart. The night was dark and tempestuous, snow 
was beginning to fall ; yet Vincenzo put on his hat, and 
announced his intention of seeing his guests part of 
their way home. Ambrogio remonstrated in vain, 
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"I have a headache," niged Vincenzo, and the cold 
air will do me good." And so, one step after another, 
he went with them almost to the entrance of Chambery ; 
he then said "Good night," and turned back. Eose's 
husband felt angry, veiy angry — ^more angry than he 
had ever fancied it possible he could be — ^with his wife ; 
he wanted to give himself time to cool, and walked 
leisurely, heedless of snow and wind. Many were the 
wise counsels he gave himseK during his solitary walk ; 
and these, combined with the beneficial effect of air and 
physical exertion, enabled him to re-enter his own 
dwelling in an even frame of mind. 

He found Rose sitting in her usual place on the left 
of the fireside, her work-table before her. She neither 
spoke nor looked at him when he went in. Vincenzo 
walked up to her, and, without speaking, took her hand, 
raised her gently from her seat, and, with a little tender 
compulsion, made her sit down by his side on the sofa. 
Still retaining her hand in his, he said : " Rose dear, I 
hope, nay I am sure, you are now sorry for having been 
so hasty. You know to what I allude ? " 

" Yes, I understand you perfectly," said Rose ; " but, 
to tell the truth, I do not regret either what I said or 
did, nor do I think I ought to feel any regret." 

" I am sorry, more than sorry, to hear you say so. I 
still hope you will alter your mind, when you come to 
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reflect on how painful it must be to me — how unbecx)m- 
ing it must appear to my friends and visitors — ^to find 
you siding so openly and vehemently with my oppo- 
nents. 

" I took the side of truth," said Eosa 

"Bather of what you believe to be the truth," 
answered her. husband. "StiU, even the cause of truth 
should not be rashly or injudiciously defended. Your 
whole manner, the remark you made during the unlucly 
debate, pointed out clearly enough the opinion which 
had your sympathy. You were not called upon to 
indorse the curb's last taunt — ^a most unjustifiable one 
—against the Government" 

** Unjustifiable^ perhaps, in your eyes, but not in 
mine," said Eose, quietly disengaging her hand from 
Vincenzo's clasp. 

"We'll come to that point by-and-by. I now appeal 
to your heart, not to your reason. Dear Eose, how 
have you the courage not only to inflict real pain on 
me, but also to place me in such a false position, by 
making a display of feelings diametrically opposed to 
mine, and without, I again repeat it, any necessity for 
so doing?" 

" Some years ago," returned Eose, " it was in 1850 
I believe — ^in order to prevent disagreeable scenes, I 
begged you to humour certain of my father's opinions ; 
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you then said — ^his views being contrary to truth, how 
could you humour them without being guilty of equivo- 
cation ? That is my answer to you now. I will not 
equivocate." 

" But to humour your father's ideas, in the sense you 
meant, would have been my acquiescing in that which 
I held to be false-^I must have made a positive sacrifice 
of truth. Do I ask anything of the kind from yon ? I 
merely beg you to be silent." 

" My silence would be misconstrued," observed Eose. 

" Little danger of that. You have taken very good 
care that your way of thinking should be known ; and 
then your memory is good, but mine is not bad, and I 
can complete your recollections of the incident to which 
you have just alluded. Our conversation did not stop 
at the phrase you quoted against me. After a while 
you asked me, you may remember, whether I was sure 
of being on the side of truth, and I replied that I was 
sure of being on the side of what I conscientiously 
believed to be truth." 

" Well, what difiFerence does that make ? " 

'' It makes this difference, that the convictions which 
I supported, in contradiction to those of your father, 
Ivere the result of time and teflection, of much honest 
searching and conscientious study. Now, put your 
hand on your heart, and tell me truly, can you say 
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as much in behalf of the opinions which divide you 
fix>m your husband ? " 

'' It is not necessary to he learned in oid^r to have 
decided opinions as to right or wrong, in certain mat- 
ters : Conscience is often our surest guide." 
** Yes, when the conscience is an enlightened one." 
''Many a child knows more as to faith than the 
subtlest philosopher," said Rose. 

'' Allowed ; but the point at issue is not one of Mth, 
but of legality. It is simply this — Has the Government 
a right to interfere with the civil existence of corporate 
bodies ? Yes or no ? 

'* Certainly not with corporate religious bodies, unless 
with the consent of the Pope." 

''And supposing he withholds his consent, what 
then?" 
" Then they cannot be meddled with." 
" That is a monstrous doctrine, my dear Bose, which 
has no foimdation but in your prejudica If such were 
the general belief, the Pope would be master every- 
where." 
" So he undoubtedly is, in all spiritual concerns." 
" But convents, inasmuch as they are corporate bodies, 
are not spiritual concerns, my dear." 
"Yes, they are," said Kose, doggedly. 
" Why, dear love, a positive proof that they are not 
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so is that, by the law of Piedmont, no convent can be 
established, as a corporate body, anywhere in the limits 
of the kingdom, without the authority of the Govern- 
ment, in whose hands naturally remains the power 
equally to withdraw as to grant an authorization." 

Eose was silent for a moment — ^then said, "You may 
outargue me, but you wiU not bring me over to your 
opinion for aU that." 

" Eeally, Eose," said Vincenzo, losing patience, " this 
is being too absurd." 

" Of course, I know that to differ from you must be 
absurd." 

Vincenzo was about to reply, but suddenly checked 
himself — sitting by her side with the compressed lips, 
the clenched hands, the tightly-closed eyes of one 
undergoing a spasm of intolerable pain. At last he 
said, in a subdued voice, " Eose, we may hold different 
opinions and yet live in peace, if we only resolve to 
bear and forbear." 

-Eose answered, "You told me at Florence that either 
of us who thought the other wrong was bound to try and 
put that other right" 

"True, and so it ought to be ; but . . . ." 

" You mean me to understand that you have^ven up 
the hope of making me tbdopt your views ? " 
• " I begin to despair of making. you understand me." 
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" Well, I don't giye up thie hope of some day converting 
yoUy' said Eose with animation. 

"I don't say nay," replied Vincenzo, somewhat sadly. 
"In the meantime, let us live in peaca" 

" I ask for nothing better," said his wife. 

" Then, if that be the case," continued Vinc^izo, 
" promise to offer no pointed opposition to my political 
creed in the presence of others/* 

"That I cannot promise," said Eose, quietly. 

" You cannot promise that ! " repeated Vincenzo, in a 
sort of blank amazement. " Are we come to such a pass 
that, after only eight months of marriage, you can coolly 
tell me, your chosen husband, that you cannot promise 
to impose a slight check on yourself, for the sake of our 
mutual peace?" 

" It is written, ' He that loves father or mother better 
than me is not worthy of me,' " quoted Eose. 

" And you believe that, in conducting yourseK as you 
do, you are acting up to the spirit of the Gospel ? Oh ! poor 
Gospel ! " and Vincenzo covered his face with his hands. 

Eose, after a little whUe, said, " There is one way of 
securing a good understanding between us; let us go 
back to Eumelli." 

" And resign my appointment ? — never ! " 

" Then, it is not my fault if we do not live in peace," 
wound up Eose, rising and leaving the room 
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Vincenzo did not close his eyes the whole night for 
thinking and commenting upon that prophetic question, 
addressed to him years before by Onofrio: "Can you 
not foresee a day when this young lady (alluding to 
Sose) will take one side and you the other of a 
question, and when to do your duty will cost you a 
severe struggle?* And he, Vincenzo, had answered, 
without hesitation, "No!** 
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CHAPTER XIV. 

SUNDRY OONJtJGAL DIALOGUES. 

This is perhaps the place to clear away a doubt which 
may possibly have crossed the mind of the reader. Was 
Yincenzo a freethinker^ or was he only a Protestant 
sympathizer? Neither the one nor the other. Yincenzo 
Was a sincere Catholic, and earnestly wished to remain 
so. No one^ indeed^ had h^ed with more enthusiasm 
than he the tnarriage between Beligion and liberty 
which 1848 had inaugurated; no one had acclaimed 
with inote tender reverence the name of the Pontiff 
Beformer. Even the desertion of the national cause by 
Pius tX. had not succeeded in alienating from him the 
yoiing enthusiast's heart. Yincenzo, a mere lad at the 
time, had nevertheless felt the full force, and allowed to 
the Head of the Church the benefit of, the provocation 
received ; and, though the day on which Pius IX. re- 
entered his capital, more like a conqueror than like a 
father (and a conqueror, too, by foreign arms), had been 
to our hero a day of infinite sadness, yet that sadness 
had not been unmixed with hope. Yes, he still retained 
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a confident hope that the fountain of mercy and of wise 
improvements, checked awhile by the pressure of the 
storm, would again flow abundantly when tranquillity 
was restored. 

We give the impressions and feelings of one whose 
education had been entirely clerical, and of whose 
belief one of the fundamental tenets consequently was, 
the absolute infallibility of the Popa But, when he 
beheld reaction enthroned in the Vatican, and persevered 
in wantonly, in spite of the calming effects of time and 
the pressing counsels of France ; when he beheld Pied- 
mont, th^ only plank still floating of the total wreck of 
Italian independence and fiyedom, made the target of a 
systematic and passionate hostility by the Holy See — 
then Vincenzp's conscience was sorely troubled — then 
began a paioftd struggle between his reason and his 
faith, his duty to his country and his duty to Bome. 
Who was wrong? — ^who was right?— the Pius IX. of 
1848, the initiator of Eeform, the champion of Italian 
Independence ; or the Pius IX. of 1850, the despotic 
ruler, the bitter opppnent of the only remaining repre- 
sentation of National Independence in Italy? This 
contention of miad was long and severe — volumes 
could not describe its phases; its issuis we already 
know. This was chiefly brought about by two circum- 
stances : first, by those parliamentary debates on the 
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Bill for the Abolition of Ecclesiastical Jurisdiction 
which we saw him so assiduously foUow ; and, secondly, 
by the subsequent denial of the last Sacraments to the 
dying Eossi di Santa Rosa, by reason of the share he 
had had in the passing of that bill Vincenzo came out 
of the struggle, he honestly hoped, a sincere Catholic 
and a firm believer in the Papal prerogative, so far as it 
did not interfere with the Civil Independence of the 
State. It was a limitation forced on many a weU-wisher 
to their country at that period — a limitation without 
which Italy would be still in her limbo. This poiat 
cleared, we pursue our narrative. 

The ill-omened discussion with the cur^, which had 
led to that deplorable one between husband and wife 
closing our last chapter, was destined to have a long 
train of disagreeables for all parties. The cur6 did not 
show his face at the Bower during the next three days ; 
thereupon Hose went to the parsonage to inquire the 
reason. The cur^ pleaded want of leisure, having haa 
more to do than usual, and also that the severity of the 
weather had deterred him from venturing out, except on 
a call of duty. Madame was more explicit, though not, 
of course, in her son's presence. 

"The truth was," said the old lady, "that the cur^ 
had been obliged to listen the other evening, at the 
Signora's house, to declarations of principles, to pro- 
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fessions of faith, to ai^uments coupled with taunts^ 
which no ecclesiastic who respected himself would ruij 
the risk of enduring a second time. It was sad^ veiy 
sad indeed, 'that a lady of Signora Caadia's sterling 
piety should, in a degree, countenance by her presence 
the use of irreverent, irreligious language. 

" But what can I do ? " asked Signora Candia, in very 
real distress ; and then she made a clear breast of her 
troubles, told of her late difference with Vincenzo, of 
the sort of persecution she had suffered at his hands, 
&c. &c. 

The old lady, who was undoubtedly well-meaning, 
and who would not for the world have wilfully run the 
risk of sowing discord between husband and wife, did 
not, for all that, spare her young friend either advice' or 
exhortations as to her conduct for the future-r-advice 
easier to give than to follow. Signora Oandia must, at 
the same time, be firm and yielding— conciliating, yet 
very careful as to what and how far she conceded ; in 
short, it was a case of how to do and not to do. Above 
all, Signora Candia was to pray, to be for ever praying, 
never to be tired of praying, for her husband's conver- 
sion — ^yes, Madame said, for his conversion, just as 
though he had been a heathen. To such a pitch can 
party-feeling pervert the ideas and confuse the[^language 
of some of the worthiest of human beings ! 
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As Bose was leaving the rectory^ she met the cvlt6 
coming in^ and she could not resist telling him that she 
now knew the leason why he stayed away from the 
Bower — adding that, however much she regretted it, 
she could not say she thought him wrong. The cur6 
was too conscientious a man not to strive, to the best 
of his power, to diminish the force of the impressions 
which he instantly discerned his young parishioner 
had received. With much candour he declared that 
he considered himseK as the cause of the scene 
of the other evening; for he it was who had given 
the first provocation, by broaching the vexed question. 
If he no longer went to the Bower, he begged her to 
believe that he refrained, not from resentment for what 
had occurred, but rather from fear of what might 
happen. He confessed that he distrusted his power of 
self-control when certain topics were discussed ; he was 
easily stung, and apt to sting in return. Better for all 
parties that, for the present, he should make himself 
scarce. He was bound in justice to say that Signer 
Candia was always moderate and becoming in argument. 
Every one, however, could not boast of Signer Candia's 
tact and good-breeding. The cwci concluded, as he had 
begun, by aflBrming that he had blamed, and ought to 
blame, no one but himself: he was too irritable, espe- 
cially considering the cloth he wore ; but, as so it was. 
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the more advisable it became tliat he should shun 
occasions for exhibiting his bad temper. The curb's 
alliision to Ambrogio's want of respect and politeness 
was not lost on the Signora. She had never liked the 
young soldier, and had always looked upon him as a 
pernicious and dangerous associate for her husband; 
from this moment she began to detest him. 

Vincenzo had not been blind to the discontinuance of 
the curd's visits, and had easily guessed the cause ; but 
had thought it most prudent to seem as though he had 
not noticed the change. This silence did not suit Bose. 
On the evening of the day she had been to s|ee Madame,^ 
she said, " So long as you have your everlasting Am- 
brogio, you don't care a straw who comes to see us or not** 

"Why do you speak of Ambrogio as everlasting??' 
asked Vincenzo. " Such an epithet implies, either that 
you think him tiresome, or that his visits here are 
indiscreetly frequent. I must say, however, that I see 
no ground for one or the other imputation. Ambrogio 
is, in my opinion, lively and entertaining ; and I have 
not perceived that he takes undue advantage of your 
hospitality." 

" How you blaze up in defence of this dear bosom- 
friend of yours ! " retorted Eose. " Had I said twice as 
much against Monsieur Parmentier or the cur^ you 
wouldn't have had a word to offer in their defence." 
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" I cannot say — ^probably not," was Vincenzo's reply. 
He went on : " Ambrogio is an old and very dear Mend 
of mine. I both esteem and like him ; besides, I am 
very thankful to him for all the trouble he has taken to 
make himself useful and agreeable to us." 

"I don't deny that he has been obliging, but you 
seem to me to overrate his services." 

" Perhaps ; and, if I do, I don't regret it : as regards 
gratitude, better err by too much than by too littla 
However, that has nothing to do with what we were 
discussing. You said, I. think, that I did not care who 
came to see us or not?" 

" Wen, and isn't it true 1 For instance, the cur^ has 
not been here for an age, and you have never vouch- 
safed an observation on the subject." 

"An age would be indeed a long period. If I am 
right in my reckoning, only four days have elapsed 
since the curb's last visit, and that supposing he does 
not look in on us this evening." 

"As to that," interrupted Eose, qpiickly, "you may 
make yourself quite sure he will not come." 

" Besides, my dear Eose," continued Vincenzo, " my 
not mentioning a, subject is no proof that I have over- 
looked it. I had my reasons for abstaining from any 
remarks. I now see, and grieve to see, by the certainty 
you express as to the curb's not calling this evening, 
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that my conjectures as to the motive of his tmustial 
absence were too well founded. He has taken offence 
where none wd« given." 

"None given!" exelainied Rose. "Do you think it 
can be a matter of indifference to any ecclesiastic^ to 
h^ar religion and its ministers itttacked in his pre- 
sence?" 

''Not a word, Eoite, my dear, was uttered against 
religion or its ministerti the othet evening. Pray, don't 
ym get into the habit Of confounding ideas and wordft. 
Beligioh is too holy a thing for its name to be taken in 
vain." 

" Wliat is the good of liffecting itespect for <jhe name, 
when none is felt for the tefility?" 

" Your speech is very uncharitable, Eose ; but let xib 
keep to the cur^. He was himself the originator of the 
dispute, and he derfcfainly gaVe more blo^Ts than he 
i*6ceived^-two excellent reasons for his not takang 
offence." 

"He is offended, though, and he \^ never call here 
again ; our house will soon be shunlied like a laszaa- 
retto." 

" Oh ! no dangeit Of that ; you will always hiave 
plenty of visitors; they will 6ome for your sake, td 
be edified by yoxa piety." 

" My piety i^ of course, a matter of ridicule to you." 
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** Not iof ridicule;; rather of surprise that it should 
steer so dear of charily. Since the other evening's ill- 
fated discussion, every word you have said rtome^ erery 
look you have giyen 'to me, has ibeen that. of «a bitter 
enemy/' 

iRose did not repel the charge; probably she felt it 
had in it some truth. Bose closely resembled her 
jbther: easy and good-natured, so long as .everything 
,went smoothly with her*^that is to say, so long as 
she had her own way ; the moment she iwas crossed, 
she ^became all pricks and thorns. The absence of 
any early check-^nay, 'the aystem of overindulgence 
pursued by her father with regard to her^-had 
increased her natural tendency to domine^, and 
sharpened her impatienoe^of all contradiction. 

iAfter this conjugal dialogue, Yincenzo made apoint 
of seeking the Cur^ and expressing his regret that so 
long a time had elapsed since they had seen one 
another-^ding a hope <that the change was not in 
oonsequence of what had occurred* at th^ir last meet- 
ing. !Ihe cUT^ denied having taken any offence; but 
admitted, as he'had done when similarly challenged by 
Bose, that tiiere were certain topics highly unpalatable 
to him, and which he wished -to avoid hearing dis- 
cussed. 

"Come and see us, as you usedtO'do,":replied Vin- 
r2 
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cenzo, '** and the disagreeable subjects you allude to 
shall be entirely banished from, our conversation. Now 
then, when may we expect to see you?" 

The cur^ promised ihat he woidd.gq to the Bower as 
soon as the pressure of business attendant on the 
solenmities of Christmas and New Year's-day should 
be over. 

Chrislanas and New Year's-day went off tamely 
enough at the Bower. Ambrogio was the only guest, 
and to his hostess not one of the most welcome. His 
Cliristmas-gifb to the Signora-^ bouquet of beautiful 
hothouse flowers, which had cost him a month's pay — 
was frigidly received, and left to wither in a comer. 
Yincenzo after a while took up the flowers, and,' placing 
them in a .vase fuU of water, called his wife's attention 
to how charmingly the red-and-white cameUias, with 
their glossy-green leaves, represented the national colours 
of Italy. Nor was the slight to the nosegay the only 
one Ambrogio had to put up with from the Signora. 
Women, no doubt, have at their command a thousand 
delicate ways of showing their sympathies; they also 
have at least as many of making evident their an- 
tipathies without laying themselves open to the charge 
of being ill-bred. In short, Ambrogio had quite enough 
of it ; and, once his visUe de digestion paid, Hose's 
Bower saw him no mora . , 
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Vincenzo had now to Hunt up 'tis Mend. "What 
has become of you, my good fellow? I began to fear 
you were ill." 

" Not ill, but uncommonly busy," answered?Ambiogio. 

" Nonsense ! " said Vincenzo ; " not all the business 
in the world could or would prevent you seeing youi* 
friends, were there no other reaison. The truth is, you 
are offended with my wife ? " 

"Not offended," protested Ainbrogio. "Signora Candia 
is an excellent woman, but' she does not like me, and 
takes good care to let me know that she does not. 
What, therefore, can I do in such a case but stay 
away?" 

"You ought to do something better still; put up 
with my wife's whims for my sake, and come and see 
us as usual She has taken it into her head that what 
passed in our last fencing-match with the curfe has 
scared him from our house ; inde tree. She holds to 
this cur6 and his mother more than I could wish. Yet 
how object to the intimacy ? However, what I have to 
ask you is this — the cur6 has agreed once mote to 
favour us with His company ; I will get him to fix an 
evening ; will you come and meet him ?" 

Ambrogio assented 

" Thank you. I wiU send you word what evening 
he fixes ; and only remember this, my friend,^' wound 
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up Vincenzo, " we'll keep clear of politics. No possi- 
bility of living in peace in this blessed country unless 
we banish politics from our talk." 

"Ha! ha!" cried Ambrogio; "what did I tell you? 
I gave you a year, and, behold^ within four months you 
are singing my son^" 

Sent on making peace, Yincenzo, on leaving Ambrogio^ 
went direct to the cur^, and, reminding him* of his pro- 
mise, pressed him to say what evening he would spend 
at Eose's Bower^ The ctir^ did his utmost to parry the 
attack ; however, after a stout defence, he had to yield, 
and named seven o'clock of the evening of the day after 
but one. Vincenzo informed Ambrogio of the arrange- 
ment, and begged him to be punctual. The young man 
was to the minute, and so was the cur^ ; and, if handr 
shakings can be accepted as honest witnesses, a full 
reconciliation then and there was effected between the 
priest and the soldiet The difficulty in such ticklish 
circumstances is at once to find some subject of general 
interest, so that there should be no pause between the 
first preliminaries and the subsequent conversation. 
On this occasion, there was ready at hand a topic of 
public, though melancholy, interest 

On the previous day, the 20th January, the Queen 
Dowager Maria Teresa, widow of Charles Albert, and 
mother of Victor Emmanuel, had died at Turin. This sad 
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event had excited universal regiet. It was commented 
on and deplored everywhere, and it was natural enough 
that it should be discussed in Signora Candia's drawing- 
room. The species and length of the Queen's malady, her 
age, her lineage, and such-like particulars, were all sifted 
and ascertained. Her Majesty's unfailing benevolence 
was also dwelt upon with enthusiastic and well-deserved 
praise. The cur^ especially enlarged with warmth upon 
this point, going so far as to hint that even by her 
death she might confer a lasting and great boon on her 
country. It is next to an impossibility for persons of 
passionate temperaments not to colour £acts> more or 
less, according to their own feelings or prejudices. The 
curb's insinuation was something obscure, at least to 
Signer Candia, who asked, " In what way ? ** 

Avoiding a direct answer, the cur^ said, ** Is it not 
written that afflictions are sent from on high to deter 
the powerftil from their wicked purposes ? " 

The allusion was transparent enough now; the wicked 
purpose was evidently the suppression of the convents, 
and the heart to be softened was that of the king. 

Ambrogio was nettled, and observed that, in his poor 
opinion, it was far more Christian to bow one's head 
simply and submissively to God's decrees, than to pre- 
sume to interpret them according to our own short- 
sighted views and passions. Vincenzo had to interfere 
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At this critical juncture, and succeeded, not without 
difficulty, in preventing an angry retort from the priest, 
and in launching the conversation into another and less 
dangerous channel Vexed with himseK for his want 
of caution, Ambrogio in a praiseworthy spirit of con- 
ciliation, spoke to the cur^ of those things most likely 
to please him — admired his little church, inquiring 
whether Father Zacharie would preach there soon again. 
Ambrogio had never heard the eloquent monk, and was 
very, desirous of enjoying that pleasura The cur6 
answered civilly but laconically. Eose was mute. The 
cur^ rose to go away early, and Vincenzo and Ambrogio 
saw him safe home ; Vincenzo then walked on to Cham- 
bery with his friend. We pass over their conversation. 
Bose had retired to rest before her husband's return. 
He betook himself to his little study, his haven of 
peace ; and there amidst his notes and speculations, he 
for a time forgot all his worries. But for the real enthu- 
siasm with which he pursued the particular kind of 
avocation he had taken in hand, such a life as he had 
been leading for now nearly a month would have been 
unbearabla The report he was drawing up for the 
minister was his great consolation. The first part, that 
which embodied the political and social state of Savoy, 
was all but finished; indeed, he meant to forward it 
within a week to Turin. 
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From that evening Ambrogio adopted the habit of 
seeing Vincenzo at his office ; his visits to the Bower 
were made at rare intervals, while those of the cur^ 
ceased altogether. Vincenzo was not sorry for this. 
Political and religious partizanship waxed so hot and 
bitter all round that it was vain to hope that people of 
different opinions should meet without quarrelling. 
Various causes, besides' the chief a,nd permanent one — 
we mean the stormy debate in the House of Deputies 
on the vexed question of the convents — ^vietrious causes, 
we say, contributed to this recrudescence of hostile feel- 
ings. First, in chronologic order, was the death of the 
Queen, the wife of Victor Emmanuel, which followed 
close on that of the Queen Dowager ; scarcely a week 
separating the two melancholy events, which were 
represented, by those whose interest it was to do so, a^ 
signs of celestial wrath, provoked by the bringing for- 
ward of the obnoxious bilL Next was the Encyclic of 
the .22d of January, in which the Head of the Church 
reproved and condemned the proposed law as to con- 
vents, demanded its withdrawal, together with the 
repeal of all laws and ordinances tending to infringe 
upon the authority, or to limit the rights, of the Holy 
See and the Church ; in short, summing up by declar- 
ing all such null and void. Simultaneously with the 
issue of this Encyclic arose rumours of impending 
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excommunication. The Bishops of Savoy were con- 
vened, and recorded a pul)lic and violent protest against 
the law. On the 26th of the same month, Cavonr laid 
before Parliament the treaty of alliance b^ween France, 
England, Turkey, and Piedmont, by which Piedmont 
bound herself to send twenty thousand soldiers to the 
Crimea. This master-stroke of policy was met, both on 
this and the other side of the Alps, by an outburst of 
opposition. Measures which entail on the country a 
sacrifice of blood and money are rarely, if ever, 
popular. 

Such were the facts which, skilfully dressed and 
coloured for party purposes, brought in their train a 
fresh crop of fears and irritations. Not one of these 
incidents, not one of the comments to which they gave 
rise, but in its rebound struck^ Signora Candia's mind, 
and through her, alas ! murdered Vincenzo's peaca 
Eeligion in jeopardy, the coimtry on the eve of destruc* 
tion! — such was the burden, varied in form, never in 
substance, of the conversation current in Eose's little 
world. She heard it everywhere. At the parsonage, it 
was asserted by Madame in biblical style ; at the other 
houses where she visited, passages from the local 
clerical papers were paraphrased; even in her own 
household the panic was shown by clumsy queries 
from the cook and gardener, as to whether it was true 
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that the king had turned Rotestant, and that ma»s 
was no longer to be said. If so, what was to become of 
them all? 

On the 11th February, Yineenzo came home at his 
usual hour, looking very pale and sad ; hex found Bose 
sitting, or rather crouching, before the fire. He went 
to her, and pressed his lips to her forehead, as he had 
taken to doing since she had left off meeting him with 
a kiss. He said, ^'Have you been calling anywhere 
to-day, Eoset" 

"Yes." 

" Then you know the bad news?" 

"Yes I do," she answered. 

" Did you hear it at the parsonage ? " 

" Yes ; fix)m Madama" 

"What a terrible fatality!" exclaimed Vincenzo. Eose 
made no reply, but sat looking vacantly at the fire. 
" You say nothing ? " observed Vincenzo, after a pause. ^ 

" Of what use speaking ? " asked she in a forlorn 
manner. 

"Are you ill, Eose?" 

" Not ill, but stunned," she said 

The news alluded to by Yineenzo wsus enough to stun 
any one. For the third time within the space of a 
month had the Angel of Death knocked at the 'gate 
of the royal palace. The Duke of Oenoa, the Edug^s 
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brother, was dead! He died "on the 10th of February, 
at the early age of thirty-two. 

Dinner that day at Eose's Bower was a mere cere- 
mony. Vincenzo tried to eat, tried to converse; Eose 
neither ate nor spoke. The meal was short and gloomy 
as a funeral feast When it was over, Eose resumed 
her crouching attitude before the fire, staring intently 
at the burning wood. Vincenzo took up a newspaper, 
held it before his eyes for a few minutes ; in vain ; he 
could not read. Throwing it down, he drew near to 
his wife, took both her hands in his, and said, caress- 
ingly, " Eose, my darling, talk to me.'* 

" I have nothing to say," was the reply. 

" Oh 1 yes, you have ; tell me your thoughts at this 
moment.** 

"Indeed, I sciarcely know if I am thinking. I feel 
so heavy and giddy." 

"Then you must be ill, dear; let me go and fetch a 
doctor." 

" !N"o, no, pray don't. I am not in need of a doctor : 
what I want is rest. I have had a shock, a great 
shock; the best thing for rde'at this moment is to 
go to bed and try to sleep." 

Eose accordingly went to bed, had a cup of hot tect, 
which she said had so greatly relieved her head that 
she was sure she should be able to sleep. Vincenzo 
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sat by the bed until he had seen her drop into a quiet 
slumber ; then he left her, in obedience to the wish she 
had. expressed, that he shoidd leave her as soon as she 
was fably asleep. 

It was still early in the evening, not yet eight 
o'clock ; Vincenzo, therefore, determined to devote two 
or three hours to his fetvourite task. It was some time 
before he could enter into it with his accustomed 
interest, but he did so at last. The first portion of his 
report had been sent to Turin at the end of January ; 
the second and last part, on which he was now engaged, 
was devoted to the consideration of the measures best 
calculated to stem disaffection. To point out practical 
ways and means to accomplish this desirable end, taxed 
all the young politician's powers ; the very feeling of 
diflBculty added a keener relish to the labour. Vincenzo 
believed, rightly or wrongly, that he had hit upon a 
plan, which would reconcile the claims and interests 
of Savoy with the claims and interests of Piedmont, 
Plunged in his speculations, Vincenzo had for some 
hours completely forgotten the extemsil world, even to 
his fire, which no longer retained a spark of heat. 
Suddenly the door opened, and on the threshold stood 
Bose, robed in white, her face as white as her dresSj her 
eyes sparkling ominously in her pale faca She began 
thus, in a solemn, voice : 
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''Yincenzo, you asked me this evening to teU you 
wliat I ^as thinking o£ I told you then I scarcely 
knew; now I do, and I have come to answer your 
question." 

*'N0t heire, not here," cried Vincenzo, folding her in 
his arms ; '4t is too cold, the fire is out ; your hands^ 
my poor darlings are like ice, your forehead burning ; 
you must not stay here." 

She paid no attention to his entreaties, but went on, 
in 'the somewhat inspired tone in which the curb's 
mother generally spoke — 

" Yincenzo, the fingCT of God is plainly to be dis- 
cerned in all these startling deaths. Woe to those who 
will nbt see the Hand that strikes 1 iLet us leave this 
Tower of Babel, before it be laid low in the dust; let 
xia abandon the doomed vessel ere it sinks. I am oome 
now to warn you, to implore yoiL*' 

" Not here, not here," exclaimed the half-distracted 
young man, trying to draw her gently from the room. 
"You are not well, my precious one — you are feverish.: 
eome, come away — ^to-morrow. . . ." 

Eose broke in: "To-morrow will be tod lata Hear 
me— nay, you must and shall, even to the very last 
word I have to say. Yincenzo, you are on the high 
road to perdition. Qod Himself calls on me to save 
you. Zeal for your salvation Jias eaten up my heart 
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from my very cMldhood upwards. From the day you 
left the seminary, I have never ceased to tremble for 
yoiL Turin and what you learned there have been so 
much poison. I tried to the best of my powCT to 
counteract the effect. My conscience is heavy with 
self-reproach, for not having done all that I might 
have done. When God made me the instrument to 
save your life, I felt that He had also <5hosen me to 
save your more precious souL I accepted the mission. 
Slid, in order to fulfil it, I married you." 

"Oh ! Eose," expostulated Vincenzo, with a groan, 
"only for that" 

"Chiefly for that," returned she. "I liked you, 
without ever thinking of yoti as a husband. My real 
wishes turned towards the cloister. The first time I 
ever Ihbught erf you as my husband was in connexion 
with the Inission confided to me. When, later, Bamaby 
told me how unhappy you w^re on my account, I felt 
for you ftlso in another way. I won't deny it ; but my 
mibsion stood foremost-^*to accomplish it, my first ob- 
ject Now, I come and say to you, " Will you help me 
to fulfil 'the will of God as regards you ? " 

"Certainly, with all my heart," said Vincenzo, sooth- 
ingly ; "only you must allow me a little time for con- 
sideration, my dear Eosa" 

" Fdr consideratidn of what ? There is but one way." 
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"Be it so, deax; ye this is neither the time nor the 
place for coming to so serious a resolution. You are 
shaking with cold, and so am I. Let us go to bed. 
Night is the mother of good counsels, you know; 
and we shall resume the argument whenever you 
please." 

Bose, whose feverish energy was nearly tfpent^ 
suffered herself to be led back to her room, and to her 
bed. She was restless, and for some time went on 
speaking incoherently ; at last, however, she fell into 
a profound sleep. Vincenzo was completely bewildered. 
Bose had saved his life (through the infallible scapulaiy 
he supposed) ! Bose had a mandate &om on High to 
save his soul! Bose had married him not for love, 
but irom Christian charity ! All these statements had 
taken him by surprise, the last most of alL Though 
uttered in a moment of feverish excitement, though 
contradicted to some extent by his own previous ob- 
servations and experience, stOl this last declaration had 
cut him to the heart— one must be in love to under- 
stand how deeply. After all, how few really had been 
his opportunities for observation : how limited his com- 
munication with Bose, during what may be termed the 
period of his courtship ! The poor young husband was 
swimming in a sea of perplexities. Another and ap- 
palling contingency presented itseK: what if the fit 
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of morbid excitement which had all at once seized on 
one so passionless, should be only the beginning of a 
series of such ? What if her religious fanaticism should 
react on her constitution? What i^ one of these days, 
he should have to choose between his appointment and 
his wife's health — ^perhaps her reason? 

Eose got up at her usual hour the next morning, and 
went about her domestic operations as usuaL She said 
in answer to Vincenzo's inquiries, that she felt quite 
well, only a little tired. She supposed she had had a 
slight attack of fever, which had, however, now entirely 
disappeared, Vincenzo was unwilling to go to his 
ofiSice that day and leave her abne, but ended by 
yielding to her pressing solicitations that he should not 
stay at home for such a trifle. When he came back, 
she kissed him affectionately — quite a novelty; she 
looked grave, but her manner to him was sensibly 
improved from what it had been previous to her 
nocturnal visit td his study. Withal, as she made no 
allusion to it, Vincenzo began to hope that she had 
retained no consciousness of it He was shortly to be 
undeceived, for on the evening of the third day, Eose 
said calmly, "Vincenzo, you have now had plenty of 
time for consideration. What is your answer ? " 

"My answer?" repeated Vincenzo, startled as by an 
electric shock; 

VOL. n. s 
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''^Yes, your answer? Are you going to resign ybtir 
. appointment, or not ? " 

" listen to me, Eosa*' 

" Not before you Iiav« answered my question.** 

"Well, then, I have no intention of giving up my 
appointment." She rose to leave the room. " Stop,^ 
.loBsaid; "you promised to listen, to ma" She sat 
down again. Vincenzo gave her his reasons for re- 
^msting her suggestion; spoke firmly, but with great 
moderation. He said that, before flinging away an 
advantageous opening in life, and one on which he had 
set his heart, a young man in his position must have 
•peremptory reasons indeed, and he had none. The 
motive which she put forward, of a kind of judgment 
.of God, was merely a groundless and very uncharitable 
assumption. Neither the King nor the Government 
had done anything to justify the supposition.; it was 
•rash tod impious in man, to distort into signs of 
celestial wrath events which were in the ordinary 
-course of natura " Judge not, that ye be not judged." 
The throe successive blows which had fallen upon the 
King ought to serve rather to augment the sympathy 
-and loyalty of his subjects, than be made the starting- 
point for disloyal attacks and sweeping condemnations. 
Be had a conscience as sensitive as that of other people, 
and his conscience was tranquil. He claimed for himi- 
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seK the independence of opinion and action, which he 
readily granted to her. He besought her, in the name 
of all that was holy, in the name of their future peace, 
to moderate her zeal in his behalf. In short, aU that 
a sensible, a loving, and conciliatory husband could say 
under the circumstances, Vincenzo said. 

"Is that your final determination?" asked Eose, 
when he stopped speakings 

: "It 15." 

: " Well, then, I will tell you what I am going to do. 

I shall write to papa to come and take me back with 

him" 

'. "Do so." 

• " You said that when papa canae to see us, I inighfr 

return with him if I felt inclined." 

"Yes, I said so." 

" Then we understand one another ? " wound up Eose, 
as she was leaving the room. 
. "Perfectly." 

Her xmfeelingness had raised a storm of indignation 
within Vincenzo's breast. It burst forth in this cry, 
'•' Why, her heart is as dry as a pumice-stone." 
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CHAPTEE XV, 

COUP DE GRACE. 

The beginning of the month brought with it welcome 
and unwelcome tidings for Vincenzo. The glad ones 
were conveyed in a letter from Onofrio, written by the 
desire of his chief. The Minister, so wrote Onofrio, 
had read with interest and pleasm^e the first part of the 
report sent in by the yoimg Consigliere. It had after- 
wards been laid before the President of the Council, who 
had been pleased to express his approbation, and had 
asked sundry questions as to the author. As a proof of 
his satisfaction, and as an encouragement, the Minister 
had promoted Vincenzo to the rank of paid Consigliere, 
his pay to begin from the 1st of March. Onofrio added 
from himself, privately, that this fevour was almost un- 
precedented, after only six months* service; and Vin- 
cenzo's fortune was made, if the second and last part of 
his report confirmed the expectations raised by the first, 
Vincenzo must strike while the iron was hot ; that is, 
work hard, and send in tl^e complement of his memo- 
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tanda as early as possible. Then followed afifectionate 
congratulations and assurances of friendship. 

Enclosed in the letter was an order upon the Treasury 
for four hundred francs — a hundred for the emoluments 
of the current month ; the remainder as an indemnity 
for travelling expenses and for those on first taking pos- 
session of his office. Four hundred francs ! — an enor- 
mous sum in the eyes of one who had never yet pos- 
sessed a farthing of his own — gained too by his own 
exertions ; the money was fairly his. Vincenzo, be it 
known, was as poor after his rich marriage as before ; 
he had shrunk from any present or future pecuniary 
benefit to himself, to be derived from that source. 
Without entering into tedious particulars, it may be as 
weU to state here that the settlements had been so 
arranged, at his express desire and instigation, as to give 
him no legal claim to a penny of his wife's fortune. 
Well ! this money, and the far more valued approbation 
of his services, which, but a few months ago, would have 
made l^irn leap for joy, left him \mmoved now ; nay, 
even added to his depression. Both as coming from the 
Government which stood condemned without appeal in 
Eose's eyes, and as creating farther bbstacles in the way 
of her fervent wishes, these rewards could not but widen 
^e chasm between him and her, a chasm wide enough 
as it was. From the day of that final explanation which 
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doses :6iirlai^ johapter, ^ab liad gEven up all voluiitarT: 
commumcation wiiii her hnsbancL Slie never spoke ta 
lum unless he spoke to her first, and then her answer 
was lestrioted to the words absolutely indispensable ;. 
eiyen in the presence of a third person she neveD 
addressed him. They had now, to be sure, few evening 
visitors ; but during the day the lady received and 
returned calls pretty offcen. For all this, Eose's attitude 
towards her husband had no shadow of provocation in 
it; still less was it indicative of anger; it was more 
like that of a resigned victim. She had taken the habit 
of- withdrawing for the night very early, sometimfis 
almost immediately after dinner. Yincenzo, on his 
side, never interfered with her movements. We 
must, in fairness, aUow that his efforts at concili- 
ation were neither many nor very energetic ; he was 
too full of resentment for that — resentment at the 
unjust treatment he received at her hands — ^resent- 
ment at her threat of making her &ther a party in 
their difference 

That threat was realized. Bose had written to her 
father ; which had procured for Vincenzo a letter &om 
his fiftther-in-law that had in it the germ of a rich crop 
of worries. This is the unwelcome news i» which 
reference was made above The Signer Awocato meiw- 
tioned that he had received a letter &om his daugfatei; 
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pressing him to keep his promise of coming to see her, 
and begging that he would allow her to return with him; 
to BumellL Hie present precarious state of his health, 
made his undertaking any journey at that season of the 
year difficult, but one across the Moat Cenis an absolute: 
impossibility. March and April were the months when 
the moimtain was most unsafe on account of the ava- 
lanches. Still, it afi he feared, the climate of Chambery 
did not agree with his daughter, some way must be 
found of meeting her wishes. All other considerations 
must yield to the important one of her healtL Hia 
principal motive for writing to Vincenzo was to know 
all the truth about this most interesting point Bose's 
letters had for some time been sad and depressed. He 
took it for granted, of course, that Vincenzo had nothing 
to do in causing this dejection, and that he remembered 
and fulfilled his promise, never to cost his wife a tear. 
The Signer Avvocato begged that Jie might be PBlieved 
from the state of anxiety in which he was, by a speedy 
answer. The last page of this epistle was covered with 
high-flown declamations against Gavour's inaensate 
policy in the Oriental Question. 

Vincenzo wrote back without delay, that, in feet, 
Bose had lately expressed a wish that her fether would 
make out his promised visit to Chambery, that she 
might avail herself of his return to Bumelli, ^ aocom 
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pany him and spend some time there. This wish had a 
natural explanation in her love for her father, and her 
attachment to her native place. Impaired health, he 
was glad to say, had no share in it. Eose bore the 
severe climate of Chambery very well ; and, except a 
slight touch of fever, which had lasted only a few hours, 
she had been perfectly well ever since her arrival He 
assured the Signer Awocato that he quite agreed with 
him, that all other considerations were as nothing com- 
pared to that of Eose's healtL That her letters should 
be sad and depressed he very much regretted, though it 
did not* surprise him. Eose had very decided views €is 
to religious matters, and objected strongly to certain 
measures lately brought before Parliament. Most of 
the persons of her acquaintance entertained the same 
opinions, and confirmed her in them. At this moment 
religious party passions ran very high in Savoy, and 
Eose carried her opposition to the Government so far as 
to consider holding office under it as a disgrace, and one 
she would fain spare her husband. He, on his side, saw 
the points in question in quite another light, and natu- 
rally this dissonance occasionally caused some discomfort 
between them. But Eose had too much good sense not, 
sooner or later, to feel that the same liberty of judgment 
and action which she claimed for herself her husband 
was also entitled to. Leaving this topic, Vincenzo gave 
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a summary of Onofrio's letter containing the Minister's 
golden opinions of his report, and mentioned the high 
token of favour he had received. The son-in-law then 
ended his letter by a spirited vindication of Cavoui^s 
policy with regard to the East, expatiating on the bright 
prospects it opened to the nation. 

With a deep sigh, half of sorrow, half of vexation, 
Vincenzo sealed his long explanation, and took it him- 
seK to the post ; for he had received both Onofrio's and 
the Signer Awocato's letters at his office. All the way 
to the Bower he was busy revolving ia his mind how he 
could best break the news from Turin to his wife, so as 
to run the least possible risk of a disagreeable ebullition 
of feeling from her. The result of his reflections was 
that he kept the knowledge of his good fortune to him- 
seK until the next morning after breakfast, when he 
placed the letter open before Eose, saying she would 
oblige him very much by reading it, and fled. This 
Parthian method is that, alas 1 to which more husbands 
than one have resort Did she read it or not ? Probably 
she did, though she made neither remark nor allusion to 
prove that she had ; nor did Vincenzo proceed to any 
interrogations. The letter when he sat down to table 
was lying by his plate ; he took it up and thrust it into 
his pocketbook. He made no mention of the Signer 
Awocato's despatch ; but the recollection of the new 
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homefs nest she was bnngmg about his ears didiiiot 
tend much to sweeten his temper towards her. 

The mont^ of March of the year 1855 was one of 
great rejoicing throughout the Catholic world. Pope 
Kus IX. had^ to use Mademoiselle de Pontchartrain's 
words, conferred an everlasting benefit on all Christians, 
by the definition and promulgation of the dogma of the 
Immaculate Conception. Bells were tinkling, torches 
blazing, incense smoking, sermons spouting, congre- 
gations swimming in and rushing out of all the churches 
in Christendom night and day. ITowhere was the 
movement taken up with more fervour than in orthodox? 
Savoy. Great religious excitement prevailed there, and 
not alone of an unmixed religious character. The Grlori-^ 
fication of the Holy Virgin could not be complete, it 
seems, unless enhanced by an increased feeKng of bitter- 
ness. Indeed, the mfants terribles in the Ultramontane 
camp turned it into a political counter-demonstration. 
Through their newspapers, from their pulpits, they 
called to the Government, " See the faithful who flock 
to us ; count their numbers, and grow wise while it is 
yet time. Eome is all-powerftil, and no force on earth 
can prevail against her. Be warned" 

It was from no fault of the young benefactress of the 
parish, as Madame was wont to style Signora Candia, if 
the display at the neat little church fell short of the 
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graudeiit of the QCcasioiL Siguora Candia had gmdged 
neither, money nor time nor peifional exertion^ for that 
purpose ; and she had the consolation of heaiing it said 
on all sides, that not in the memoxy tlf the oldest inha^ 
bitant of the Yill9ge had any/el^e isver gone off with so 
much SclcU. The weather was beautiful on both Sundays; 
a circumstance almost miraculous, considering that it 
had done nothing but rain in the interval ; and, further, 
on both Sundays, Father Zacharie was in the pulpit, 
giving it soundly to the Amaletdte. Mademoiselle de 
Pontchartrain, who had been absent for a fortnight in 
Lyons, could only be present on the second Sunday, 
Her graeiousness to Signora Candia was extreme. She 
regretted more than she could express having missed the 
Signora's last two visits — she had been much occupied ; 
she had a great deal to say, and would soon do herself 
the pleasure of calling. To have done with the /^; 
Chambery and its environs were splendidly illuminated 
on the /^days mentioned above : as for Bose's Bower^ 
it was in a blaze. Perhaps Yincanzo would rather have 
had it otherwise ; but, in the state of incandescence which 
mistress and maid, cook and gardener, had reached, a 
word of opposition might have cost the master dear^^ 
supposing even that he had intended to hamrd anything 
of the kind. He refrained, and shut himself up in his 
jstudy. . 
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Not long after tlils Signora Candia went again to call 
on Mademoiselle de Pontchartrain* The two ladies 
had not had a tMe-drt^te for months ; they now indulged 
in a long and confidential talk. 

"I am aoTry,** said Mademoiselle, '*to hear from 
Madame that your husband favours all these abomina- 
tions.'' 

A look of intense deprecation, addressed to the ceiling, 
was the young wife's only answer. 

"But that must not be," continued Mademoiselle. 
** You must convert him. My dear, what are husbands 
good for, except to be converted by their wives ?" 

" I have tried," said the Signora, with a despairing 
shake of the head. 

" You must try again, my dear ; if a pious and charm- 
ing wife like you does not cany every point with her 
husband, it is her own fault." 

"Perhaps," said the Signora. *'But, you know, it is 
possible to feel the fall evidence of truth, and still lack 
the power of persuasion, so as to impress it upon 
others." 

"True; but, if that is your only difficulty, I can 
easily remove it. I will give you some of the news- 
papers which are on our side, and in them you will 
find plenty of tmanswerable reasons ready-mada" 

"He will find an answer, though," said Eose. . " He 
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is clever, and somehow or other he always gets the 
better of me in every argument." 

" Then send him to me" said Mademoiselle, 

" I thought of that long ago, and I have begged him 
more than once to come with me to call on you, I am 
ashamed to say he would not** 

''Ah! he would not," repeated Mademoiselle; "I 
suppose he is afraid of me." The great lady fell into a 
fit of musing. Presently she asked, "Do you think 
your husband is such a determined sinner as not to take 
the sacrament at Easter ? " 

"I don't think so.'* 

" In that case, my dear, he must go to confession first; 
persuade him to choose Father Zacharie as his confessor; 
if you succeed, your husband is saved." 

" I will try ; I will do my best," said Eose ; " but I 
doubt. . . ." 

"That is exactly what you must not do, my dear* 
What? doubt, with that pretty face and sweet voice of 
yours ! Why, my dear child, they would coax the 
Grand Turk himseK into becoming a good Catholic." 

From this date, there was a partial thaw of Eose's icy 
manner to her husband. The drooping mouth of the 
victim drooped no longer ; the lips even curved into a 
smile now and then. She condescended occasionally to 
speak to him without being first spoken to, and even 
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asked after Ambiogio, and how it was he had been* so 
long in calling. She stiU peisisted in the habit she had. 
lately adopted of going early to her own room, but she 
no longer left Yincenzo alone immediately after dinner. 
They had rarely any callers of an evening, since 
Ambrogio had ceased coming— once or so, perhaps, in 
the week ; but^ during the day, Eose received visits as 
•usual from her neighbours, principally from the ladies, 
and at dinner she regularly told Vincenzo whom she had 
seen. Vindenzo was at a loss what to make of this un- 
expected rainbow in the heaven of his home. Waff he 
to see in it a token and a covenant of renewed peace ? 
He knew not ; nevertheless he welcomed it, as though 
he were certain of its bringing him nought but good. 
Forbearing and generous as it was in^ his nature to be, 
Vincenzo had nearly forgotten his late great cause of 
irritation against Eose — ^that letter which .she had 
brought upon him from hi$ godfather. The wound it 
had inflicted was healing fast under the influence of 
time. A month had nearly elapsed, and there had been 
no fresh communication from Ibella. Vincenzo gave 
his wife the credit of this peaceable result ; and his 
gratitude towards her disposed him the more to hail^ 
and encourage, and meet in a kindly spirit, her con- 
ciliatory advances. 
' One evening, during the whole of which Eose had 
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been unusually talkative and lively, she isuddenly said, 
'" By the bye, iere's Easter dose at hand already ! how 
time does go ! We ought to be thinking of preparing 
i ourselves for taking the sacrament, Vincenzo/' 

"We ought, indeed," replied Vincenzo. 

"I should be so glad," saidEose, " if we could take 
the Communion together.** 

"With all my heart; nothing to prevent us," said 
Vincenzo. 

''And also confess together," she went on. 

" We can do so on the same day, but not together, 
since we have different confessors." 

" Why, you have none, have you ? asked she. 

"Yes, I have ; the chaplain of Ambrogio's regiment'* 

" But you have not been to him yet V 

"Not yet ; but I know him well" 

" Why should we not have the same confessor? Try 
mine instead, will you ? »* 

" Father Zacharie 1" exclaimed Vincenzo. 

" Yes, Father Zacharie. Do, pray do, go to him, if 
only for this once," uiged she, coaxingly. 

Vincenzo turned pale, as if he had been stabbed ; he 
had had an instantaneous Revelation that his wife's late 
sweetness had been part and parcel of a schema 

"I am sony^to refuse you," said Vincenzo; "but I 
have a prejudice against Father Zacharie." 
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"Oh!** protested Eose, 

" Yes," lie went on, '^ a prejudice which excludes the 
chief requisites for a good confession — ^implicit confix 
dence, and entire giving-up of seK on the part of the 
penitent." 

" But what is the reason you can't have confidence in 
hiTTi V asked Eose, deprecatiiigly, 

" Because, right or wrong, I look upon him as a party- 
man, and therefore likely to call me to account not only 
for my sins, but for my political opinions." f 

**Well, and, suppose he does, you can defend your 
opinions?' 

"Ay, and change the confessional into an arena of 
political controversy. To argue and contradict is essen- 
tially destructive of that spirit of unlimited submission 
which a penitent ought to bring to the feet of a con- 
fessor." 

" How can you be sure that Father Zacharie will lead 
you into a controversy V 

" I don't say that I am sure ; I have my doubts that 
he may, and, doubting, I abstain* Father Zacharie is 
not the only man, is he, to whom power is given from 
above to bind and to loose ?" 

" Certainly not ; but he is a man of superior piety 
and learning; everybody allows that What sacrifice 
could it be to you to go to himi" 
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^ Penitence my dear, is a sacrament, and onght not fo 
be made a matter for experiments. My conscience says> 
Ho.'* 

" Yonr conscience ! your conscience I** cried Eose, in a 
burst of passion; *'say rather your obduracy in sin, 
which shrinks from the remedy." 

"To listen to you, Eose dear," said Vincenzo, resent- 
fully, ''one would suppose your husband to be the 
blackest sinner under the canopy of heaven.'^ 

" Oh, no ! that you are not ; don't mind what I said. I 
Snow you are not that ; but even the righteous sin seven 
times a day ; and it would be such a consolation to you, 
such a consolation to me, to know, and to know it from 
so holy a quarter, that you are in the right path." 

"Such a consolation you shall have, I hope, from lips 
as authoritative. I promise you, before communing, to 
bring my confessor to you — a pious and enlightened 
man — ^that you may hear from him whether I am in a 
fit condition for communicating." 

" Oh ! But how can I make sure from any one else — 
from a person I don't know ? If you were to commit a 
sacrilege ! 

" Yours is a perverse predetermination to drive me 
mad !" cried Vincenzo, springing to his feet with a jerk 
of desperate impatience. He strode distractedly across 
the room, and bending forward, leaned his head against 
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tlie windoWk The moon wasrsMmngybeautiMly': lie did 
Bot Bee if His> vdiole^ framoA was 'v&bi!atizig with' coiii 
tending emotions. He stood with his head against tlia 
eold glass tot a few minutes ; then turned lound^ lus' face 
pale as death; went to his wife, and, kneeling dowiif 
before her, put both her hands on his head^ and said— « 
said with tears in his voice—" On my knees I implore 
peace. I am weary and spent This perpetual warfare 
is killing me by inches. Eor pii^s sake, let us be good: 
friends again : lately we have been sudi good friends. 
Why shouldn't we be so now, and for ever? I am njoir 
exactii^'— that I am sure of ; I shall become even less sa 

ia.futra'a- I wish to content you-— ©nly> oh ! lei 

us have peace." And with, both hands he pressed^ tha 
hands he held in his convulsive grasp upon his head. > 

"If your longing for peace were^ as earnest as you* 
say," observed Eose, freeing her hands, " you would dO; 
somiething for its saka'' 

" Is there anything that I have not done, that I. do not 
daily do, to secure it ?" 

" Indeed ! as your ready acquiescence to the prayer I 
made you a moment ago testifies !" 

"Implacable!" cried Vincenzo, starting to his feet, 
and striking his forehead with his clenched hand. " It is 
not enough, then, that I have sacrificed for her my best, 
friend, my very seK-respect ; I must also sacrifice my: 
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Conscience, endasgermy sDiQ/.idsk.t&e oommitidng aisaciih 
l^e, to plisaaejlieii DfeveD I; never ! iteyer I?' And in a 
paroxysntof imcontsoUaUapassion lie flung himseli i^oii 
tiie sofa,, and. b^xied: his Headi in fiie cushions. Bosa 
mused a while ;: then, nsin^ lighted a. candle, and said^ — 
" I shall start for home to-morrow. Grood night'* 
*'G6od night!'' After such a. scene, the words 
sounded like a mockery. Yinoenzo spent the greater! 
part of this night, in wishing that he was: dead. As the 
hours went by, the cold became intolerable* in tide driawpr 
ing-room; . so he stole, with chattering teeth, to his 
little study, made a great fire there, and sat gazing into 
it Whichever way his mind's eye turned, it could: see 
no outlet to the magic circle which encon^assed him ; 
or rather, no outlet but one — ^to resign his appointment, 
renounce all chance of usefulness, of independence here 
belpw, to wrench from himself the best part of himself, 
return to Eumelli,'to live and die thera A terrible 
sacrifice, the mere prospect of which made his hair stand 
on end, and drops of cold perspiration start on his brow ; 
still one a man might make to purchase his own peaca 
and that of his wife 1 But would it accomplish that end? 
That was the awful question. Would not the causes of 
antagonism survive the sacrifice, and infallibly beg^ 
fresh strife? Would not passing events at Eumelli, a» 
well as at Chambeiy, strike out of the incompatibilitiea^ 
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of two fiucli opposed minds spaxks wHcli would burst 
into a blaze 1 And, if so> would it not be a fool's baigain 
to throw away his occupation, his last consolation — ^for 
what? Tor a requite of a few months, perhaps — ^fora 
little enlargement of the magic circle in which he 
turned* 

Amid this conflict of thoughts, Vincenzo fell into a 
•heavy and uneasy sleep, sitting in his chair. When 
he awoke it was broad day — ^a grey, misty, rainy day, 
well suited to the colour of his thoughts. Somebody 
was stirring in the adjoining drawing-room. It was 
Marianna putting things in order. Vincenzo asked if 
the Signora was np. 

" Up and gone," said Marianna. 

A qualm of terror chilled Vincenzo's heart. 

'' Gone I And where, pray, in such weather ? " 

Marianna could not telL 

" Had the Signora taken the gig ?" 

" No ; the Signora had gone out on foot." 

There was an undercurrent of anger in the tone of 
Marianna's answer. She belonged to that species of 
uneducated hirelings whom the favour of a master or 
mistress disposes to be insolent. Vincenzo hsd more 
than once repented having placed this girl near his 
wife. His regret would have been greater, could he 
have guessed the baneful influence she exercised over 
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her mistress. She detested Savoy, longing after 
Eiimelli, where she had a sweetheart The only idea 
in her wooden head, on which she enlarged continually 
when alone with the Signora, was this : *' What could 
induce a man who might live in peace and plenty at 
the palace to choose instead to stay at Chambery, and 
work like a slave ?** 

In order to account well for Eose's infatuation, we 
must keep in mind the variety and continuity of action 
brought to bear upon her, and which, from whatever 
side exercised, always came to the same practical con- 
clusion — the giving up his situation by her husband, 
and their return to EumeUi. Vincenzo went to his 
wife's room. Everything was in its place; not the 
least trace of the disorder incident to the preparations 
for a journey : he breathed more freely, Eose appeared 
at the usual hour for breakfast. She was quite col- 
lected; there was even a tinge of solemnity in her 
look, but no hostility. She spoke more than was her . 
wont during the meal, but on indifferent subjects; 
spoke with a new addition of condescending imctuosity 
in her voice, just in the tone of a kind superior to an 
erring, inferior. When breakfast was over, she made 
the remark to her husband that he was not dressed for 
going out Vincenzo said that the weather was so bad, 
he was not sure whether he should go out or not 
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"I know -what defadnB you," said TEloae; "-you may, 
however, go in all securiiy to yonrxiflBcc^thoiit any 
iear of a rash fitep on my part during yonr abseaice. 
I forgot last night, for a moment, that thk was PassioiL 
Week, the season of all others for meek behavioTir and 
fargivenesa Fortunately, I 'haro some goodrfriends who 
have reminded me of my duty." 

Yincenzo guessed perfectly weU that Bose had gone 
to the parsonage to consult about the flight she medi* 
tated, and had been. advised. against it He said, '' I am 
happy to dfaid you in such a truly Ohristian frame of 
mind, more happy than I can say. In so for as I can, 
I shall make it my vstudy so to act as to secure its 
continuance." 

** I have no doubt you will Thank you. Now you 
had better go. Adieu !" 

He went, but came. back the next instant with his 
hat on, and said, " If you will tell me on what day you 
mean to take the sacrament, I shall so arrange that we 
may be able to do so together." 

" No, thank you. I can fix no day ; and then, upon 
second thoughts, I think it best that we should fulfil 
that duty separately." 

Vincenzo went away much disappointed. What he 
had believed to be a living fire was only an ignis fattms; 
the spirit of meekness and forghreness virhich was on 
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IBose's Cps rfaad not ipenetiated to lier heart. He liad 
.not gone fer :befi)re Ihe met Ambrc^o striding alcmg 
most vigorously. Since J^nbrogio had given up calling 
jkt Eose's BowBi^ it was ^by nao means unusual for Tiim 
to meet his friend halfway to town, or to accompany 
•him part of the way home. As soon as they inew came 
on sight of each other, Ambrogio shouted, " I have got 
:them," and cut a caper. 
. . "What is it you 'have got I** asked Vincenzo. 

" ]Vfy epaulettes, my dear friend. I am sure of them 
now ; I am going to the Crimea" 

Ambrogio's regiment forming no 'part of the expe- 
dition to the East, he had volunteered for the service^ 
and the Minister of War had been pleased to grant Ins 
petition. This -was ^the news he had recerved that very 
morning, and which had caused his elation. He was 
to start from Ohambery at three in the afternoon cf 
ithat same day. ¥incenzo, as he listened, felt as if he 
could cry like a girL Instead of :thafc he took his friend 
mih him to the Intendenza, and, having a^ed and 
easily obtained leave for the dcgr, accompanied Amr 
farogio on his several errands, saw him teike a hasty 
meal, and at last went with him, to the coach-officOr 
The two friends formed a striking contrast— the one so 
buoyant, so sanguine, «o full of life ; the other so de- 
jected, so spiritless, so woxn-looking. 
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**I wish I could take yoii. to Sebastopol; it would 
be a fine cure for all the blue-devils/' said Ambrogio, 
observing Vincenzo's depression. 

" I wish to God you could ! ** said Vincenzo, with Jt 
sigh. 

Ambrogio was too discreet to put any direct ques^ 
tions, and too clear-sighted also ; he well knew where 
Vincenzo's shoe pinched. Solemn promises of writing 
were interchanged ; a last squeeze of the hand, and . . • 
there was poor Vincenzo wending his solitary way 
homa 

Ambrogio's departure was a heavy blow, heavier still 
than he had at first imagined. He knew not, until he 
missed it, aU the comfort he had derived &om that 
friendly presence, that lively talk, that silent sympathy, 
Vincenzo strove manfully to conquer the despondency 
which was daily stealing more and more upon him^ but 
with little or no success. The temperature he found 
at home had nothing in it to raise drooping spirits; 
Eose, looking down upon him benignantly from her 
cloud of saintly forbearance ; Kose, communicative out 
of duty, with about as much spontaneity as an auto- 
maton or a parrot, chilled him far more than Bose 
scowling or scolding. In the latter mood she was, at 
least, true to nature; while in the former she was — 
should he avow it? — artificial For that she played 
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a part, conscionsly oi xinconscionsly^ in opposition to 
her real feelings, Vincenzo had ample proof in the 
flashes of anger 'Vfhich not nnfrequently darted from 
her clond. 

To add to his discomfort, a letter came horn the 
palace, containing the sad intelligence that Don Natale 
had breathed his last Yincenzo was desired to break 
the news to Bose as gently as possibla The Signor 
AvYocato wrote that he missed his daughter much in 
this moment of sorrow. Could not Yincenzo ask leave 
of absence for a month or so, and bring his wife home? 
The Signor Awocato added that **he felt he was break- 
ing fast ; all his friends were going one after the other. ' 
It would soon be Ms turn. Don Natale's death was 
a warning.'' A more mournful letter could not be. 
The shadow of death lay on every line. A postscript, 
probably written a little later, lauded to the skies the 
devotion and unremitting attention shown by Don Pi6 
to Don Natale up to the very last Don^Pio was the 
young priest, Don Natale's assistant, whose acquaint^ 
ance we have already mada 

Had they been on the best terms, Yincenzo could not 
have used more care and tenderness in telling Eose of 
Don Natale's death. She was greatly affected, moved 
even to shedding abundant tears. Yincenzo's answer 
to his godfather was one fall of heartfelt condolence, 
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ijEpll otf j}m^1d!iOr./ list Jsa sjM not 'jliaaieanhlfi his ;r8- 

jof fleimce» snd jfearoel^ jax;\week8 after ^Imug ipromoted 
to the paid list. He promised, however, tp write to 
fOnofno, leaving it -to his fiieiid's disoi^BtiQii toiorward 
fihe zeqiieitt iOr mxb, jacscordiiig to ^is^iadfints, and to 
QnoMc^s own Jnq^oesaioii of the .likelihood .of its heuog 
'^xaixted .or not . At all encejit9> if it was .necessacjr, coiild 
mot Bose, entmstedio the.Qare of the guard andaficcoo- 
fpanied by MarianTO, undertake the journey wiiihont 
Wml 

Ouo£do w«>te back at lOni^e Ihat Js^re of abaence, as 
.a jule^ was never granted under a ysar^s iull ^service, 
;fflcept jn oas!^ of the death of weirj iuear ^relatives. 
.OnQ&io felt sure that;, much as the JkLinister might wish 
to oblige ^^cenzo> he would not &el himself justified 
dn acceding to his jsquest under the joiicumstances. 
iThis being:sQ,.On0fiiohad isome to the conclusion thait 
"What there was jio hope of obtoining it was sa&r not 
to ask Jor, ihe more so as a petition Df this kind mi^t 
create in the Minister's mind a prqpidice far £com 
dGEnraniable to iliis proUgd. Yincenzo inclosed OnoMo's 
Jetter to the Signor Awocato, and waited-with.a beating 
heart for iihe result. He £ould not but apprehend fireah 
and disagreeable Gomplioations. IQieoppartanity seemed 
ttoo ^Dod for Itfafi Signor JkwDcato .not ;to rose it as a 
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^ttenng-4am ^agaii»t ihei appointment wluch wm in 
<6veiybody?s way. Bose's appearance abo caused him 
some uneasiness. Surely, her colour was not m bcQliant 
as hitherto it had been, and, at times, she looked wan 
and dejected. His anxious inquiries on the subject 
Blicited the invariable answer, " that she was very well 
; — that she ^had never been better;" lan assertion, so 
levidently exaggerated as not at all to orecussure him. 
What with misgivings about Eose's health, and what 
with anticipations of some disagreeable communicatiott 
fa)m Eumelli, Vinoenzo had not a moments -peace of 
mind. Even the solace he had constantly found in 
applying himseK to the report failed lim now. Care 
sat beside him at his writing-desk, and interfered with 
his work. 

About the middle of May arrived the dreaded letter 
from the palace. Vincenzo opened it with trembling 
fingera The contents surpassed his worst expectations. 
An ultimatum, diluted in a sea of phrases, was given 
him. The Signer Awocato put an absolute veto on 
Eose's traveUing, as Vincenzo had proposed, with her 
maid, and in charge of the guard ; at the same time the 
old gentleman insisted on it, as a matter of urgent 
necessity, that his daughter should go to him without 
delay. Thua^ he said, there remained no alternative 
but for Vincenzo himself .to accompaagr her. If Vin- 
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cenzQ could do so with the consent of his superiors, so 
much the better; if not, so much the worse for his 
appointment, for do so he must After all, there was 
little profit or honoxir in serving a Grovemment which 
did its utmost to disturb the conscience of the natioja, 
and made itself the blind tool of the ambition o£ 
England and Prance. Hose's health ought to be the 
first consideration, to which all others should yield-^ 
especially so in her present interesting situation. • • • • 
Vincenzo bounded from his chair, as though a thun^* 
derbolt had fallen on the desk before him. A stab 
through his heart would have left more colour in his 
face. What ! Eose was .... and had told him 

nothing Impossible ! She could not have been 

so unnatural as that. It was a delusion of fatherly 
fondness. It could not be ... . Out he dashes, speeds 
through the streets like mad, reaches home, lays her 
father's letter before Eose, his finger on the momentous 
passage, " Is that true 1 " 
Eose changes colour, and falters a " Yes.** 
" And you did not tell me ! " came in a cry of anguish 
from his heart, with a storm of tears and sobs. "And 
you did not teU me! You withheld that blessed 
annoimcement, which I would have fain received on 
my knees, which was mine by right; you withheld 
it from me, your husband, the father of your child 
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—kept it horn me deliberately, as from your worst 
enemy!" 

"Don't be so hard," stammered Eose, hanging her 
head. *'I was wrong. . . • . didn't think • • • . then 
you were so cross." 

'*I cross," groans Vincenzo ; **I cross, who implored 
peace at your feet ! " 

'*I mean before that — ^when I begged you so hard to 
give up your appointment" 

" Confound the appointment ! " thundered the young 
man, striking his forehead in a new burst of passion ; 
and out of the house he rushes, and down the hill like 
a dart. 

Where can he be gone? thought Eose, recovering 
from her surprise : to send in his resignation, perhaps. 
From the curse fulminated against his appointment, this 
was no improbable hypothesis. At the end of another 
hour she recollected having heard of volunteering for 
the Crimea, and she took a sudden panic that he had 
gone to enlist, and would never come back. Enlist- 
ment for the Crimea was the utmost strefcch to which 
her imagination could reach. That he might possibly 
have gone to throw himself into the first well in his 
way, or to buy a pistol and blow his brains out, never 
crossed her mind for an instant. 

He had done neither, thank God ; for here he comes 
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fit kflt, lee^Qig with eonotian and Migue, and asbldnohed. 
as if he had been his own ghost. He sank upon a sofa^ 
and said, "^ I have sent inimy lesignation." 

"Have yoT^ indeed f" cried Eosa. 

There was in her voice (unconsciotsly so,, probably)^ 
a ling of exultation too naively selfish not to: be 
offensive. All the sediment of gall' which: had been- 
gathering at the bottom of his heart &r months now 
rose to his lips. 

"Yes," said he, with concentrated bitterness;, "I 
have ; it is written and signed by my own hand, and: 
in the post by this time, all sa& The King himself; 
could not get it back again. So you may set your; 
heart at rest, and so may your £etther also.. You have, 
both of you, your wish. Be happy.. And, if what 
makes your happiness breaks the heart of a poor 
wretch, what matters it ? K is only yout husband's." 

Nature will assert itself. After all, Yincenzo was 
only made of flei^. and blood. 
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